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THE 


SMALLEST PORTABLE 


TH THE 


BIGGEST PERFORMANCE 


“Gnome ” is the smallest efficient portable wire- 

Rt set in the world. Completely self-contained and 
built into a small hide attaché case, you can take it 
with you from room to room—in your car anywhere, 
and enjoy the programme from ‘England, France, ~ 
Germany or Holland at the touch of a switch. 
Perfect reprcduction in full pure volume is 
‘obtairied from the Rees-Mace loud speaker 
incorporated in the set, and razor-edge 
selectivity is assured always! 

Nothing has been sacrificed to achieve 

such:compactness—the set is a four- 

valve screened grid receiver with 

standard valves and batteries. Write, 

phone or call for a demonstration 

of this amazing little set. 















—or the 


REES-MACE. . 
TOURIST — Price 19 guineas 


SEVEN, 
in brown or 
blue hide. 
PRICE 
39 guineas. 
All European 
Stations. 


“ GNOME” PORTABLE WIRELESS 


KEES MACE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 39a Weiveck Street, London, W. 1. well Ekene! oy 


Bruxelles: Opera Corner, 2 Rue Leopold. Milan: Messrs. ‘Ezio & Guide Kuhn, Via Settembrini, 60. 
New York: Wanamaker's. Paris : Rees-Radio, 46 Rue Pierre Charron. The Hague: Rees Radio, Nieuwe Uitleg 8. 
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SALE 
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MONDAY NEXT 
14th JULY 


No Catalogue Issued 





‘PETER ROBINSON, LTD. OXFORD ST. & REGENT ST.W.1: 














INCREASED COMPOUND BONUSES 
Triennium, 1927-1929. 


THE UNITED 
KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


announce that the results of the recent Valuation 
justify Further Increases in. the rates of 
Compound Bonus. 





| The Bonuses declared range from 


| £2 10 to £250 


per annum on each £100 of 
Sum Assured 


as increased by existing Bonuses. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


sy 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runciman. 


FUNDS EXCEED - 


£18,000,000 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 


A wWinown Catholic Peer (who has been more in the public 
eye lately, than any other) attended one of my auction sales and 
saw the hammer fall at £2,000 for a diamond necklace which cost 
him £500. in Bond St. 28 years ago. Two.months ago another 
Catholic-Peer.saw me sell a silver caudle cup cover and stand for 
£2,100. I had suggested £1,500 as a guaranteed reserve. After 
the sale his lordship returned and congratulated me upon the 
result, and said that the last cash offer over the counter was 
£300. The editor of the Tablet once sent a lady to me -with 
some jewels—one (single diamond) pendant which had cost the 
owner £2,800 in normal times I sold in the height of the boom 
for £7,250. 


Caudle Cup 
and Stand. 


Sold for 
£2,100, 





‘Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old silver, 
Shetheld plate. Fortnightly sales antique furniture, pictures, 
china, and books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe registered post. 


Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday or 7 ruth any Wednesday, and 
read more about my activities. 


Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance 1 Dover Street), ’Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 
ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 








PRESIDENT—THE Most Hon, THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Danie. F, Rampavut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 


pathological research. 
MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court); 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. ~~ 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 
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China! Land of ancient customs 
and quaint sights.. A. wealth 
of historic interest and oriental 


charm! See China this year: 


It’s nearer’ than you'd think! 
Travel in comfort by Canadian 
Pacific. The Great White 
Empresses, mighty boats, the 


TRIP 7 
‘11S YE 

















largest, fastest and most com- 


fortable on the Pacific, have 
brought China within easy 
distance. Frequent departures 
via Canada for Japan, China, 
Honolulu, Manila, Korea and 
Manchuria. Write for Trans- 
pacific Booklet No. 2. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


Write or call, 62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), S.W.1; 103, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C.3. 53 other offices in Great Britain and the Continent. 
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Is your drinking 
water above 
suspicion ? 


Can you depend upon your 
drinking water at all seasons ? 
Would it always pass micro- 
scopical and bacteriological tests 
for purity and fitness for drink- 
ing purposes ? 


If there is any doubt about the 
matter, it is far better to have re- 
course to MALVERN WATER, the 
purest natural spring water known. 
The partaking of plenty of water is 
a sovereign remedy for many of the 
digestive ailments, andin MALVERN 
WATER you have a table water of 
unequalled purity and softness that 
has stood the test of over 300 years. 


Write for the book of the Malvern Springs. 


Obtainable at all leading 
hotels, wine merchants, 
chemists and stores. 
Head Office: 

1, Connaught Place, W.2. 
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UT you can’t tell from appear- 

ances if aspirin is pure. A 

chemical test alone can show if it 

contains the “‘free acid” which 

harms the heart and disturbs the 

digestion. You may not be able 

Parke weridjamen: to make that test but you can 
medical journal, The ™ake sure of getting pure aspirin, 

pc gy ha te Ten thousand doctors recom- 

acetic. acid in this pro. mend Genasprin because they 

a (Genasprin) -; » bave proved its purity and power 

men of acenladieye to banish pain safely, Follow their 

acid.” advice and ask the chemist for + 


GENASPRIN 


THE SAFE BRAND 


Made by GENATOSAN LTD. Bottle of 35 Tablets 2J- 


STORYS 


one week of 





Clearance Reductions 
MONDAY NEXT and till 19th inst. only. 





Odd lengths and discon- 


tinued designs of 


CRETONNES. 


Entire stock of current 


CURTAIN FABRICS 
DOWN QUILTS 
BEDSPREADS 
CARPETS & RUGS 


Entire stock of current 


FURNITURE 


Reduced 6/8 to 10/- in the £1. 


Reduced from 2/- in the £1. 
Reduced 3/- in the £1. 
Reduced 4/- to 5/- in the £1. 
Reduced from 2/- in the £1. 


Reduced from 2/- in the £1. 


Showroom-soiled Models at Large Reductions, 


LAMPS, LAMPSHADES, CUSHIONS, 


greatly reduced to clear. 


ODDMENTS in ALL DEPARTMENTS at HALF PRICE or LESS. 
Only Story’s Regular Goods Offered, 


STORY & CO., LTD., 49/61 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W.8. 
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News of the Week 


India 
— Viceroy’s important speech on Wednesday to 
both Houses of the Indian Legislature was a very 
moving performance. It was a strong and noble bid 
for co-operation between friends in place of the present 
rancour and negation. Lord Irwin was, above all, 
careful to recognize that Indian sensitiveness and pride, 
though they may be called imponderable things, need 
to be honoured. He sees that without satisfying them 
there will be no enthusiastic aid from India. No Viceroy 
has spoken with more understanding. The speech had 
an instantaneous effect, and the Party leaders after- 
wards adopted a resolution urging participation in the 
Round Table Conference. An appeal to the Govern- 
ment in the resolution to withdraw emergency measures 
and amnesty prisoners was beianced by an appeal to 
the Congress leaders to end the civil disobedience 
campaign, 








* * * * 


Lord Irwin said that there had been impatience on the 


Indian side and lack of appreciation, mistaken for lack of 


sympathy, on the British side. Thus suspicion grew. It 
Was not surprising that India rightly “sensitive of her self- 


respect ” should not have desired to remain in the British 
Empire on terms which implied a permanent inferiority 
of status. Therefore, last year on the authority of the 
British Government he had described ‘‘ Dominion status” 
as the natural completion of India’s constitutional 
growth. ‘“ That declaration was made and _ stands.” 
The Simon Report, he continued, was a weighty contri- 
bution to a most difficult problem, but the Simon Com- 
mission itself had not desired to anticipate the decision 
of the Government which must be reached after the 
Round Table Conference. 
* * * * 


After deploring all the lawlessness in India Lord Irwin 
said, “‘ The gravity of the present movement, however, 
does not deflect my judgment on the question of Con- 
stitutional reform by a hair’sbreadth. So long as civil 
disobedience persists we must fight it with all our strength. 
On the other hand so far from desiring a so-called victory 
over a nationalist movement Constitutionally pursued, 
I desire nothing more than to help India to translate 
her aspirations into reality.” The British Government, 
he explained in conclusion, had decided that the Round 
Table Conference must enjoy the full freedom which his 
** Dominion status” speech had connoted. The Conference 
no doubt would be greatly assisted by the Simon Report, 
but the Report would not impair its liberty. Any 
agreement reached by the Conference would be “ the 
basis of the proposals” which the British Government 
would submit to Parliament. 

* * * * 
India House 

On Tuesday the King, accompanied by the Queen, 
opened India House in Aldwych. His Majesty said that 
he rejoiced in the knowledge that India had “ steadily 
advanced to an assured place among the great peoples 
of the earth.” Of that advance India House was to 
some degree a symbol. He regarded it as @& happy 
augury that this House should be opened when one 
period of Indian political life was ending and another 
beginning. The High Commissioner for India will have at 
his disposal in India House all the means for disseminating 
knowledge about India and inspiring public interest. 
This new headquarters is very different from the old 
East India House in Leadenhall Street whence the 
Fast India Company directed the administration of 
India. Sir Herbert Baker, the architect, has contrived 
a highly ingenious combination of the characteristics 
of a simple English building with much that is distinctive 
of India—the sculptured clephants and lions outside, 
and inside the stones and woods brought from India. 
The lighting of the great central hall is extremely effective, 

* * * * 
Federal Union of Europe 

The reply of the Fascist Government to the Briand 
Memorandum on a European Federal Union is distinctly 
clever. It premises that no scheme of Union will 
be of any value that does not provide for the collaboration 
of Soviet Russia and Turkey. It then argues that the 
Briand scheme as it stands endangers the organic unity 
of the League, while suggesting machinery which would 
have the same defects that are apparent in the League. 
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Finally, the whole idea of basing the Union on “ security ” 
—in the French conception of the term—is rejected in 
favour of a conception of progressive disarmament on 
the lines of the London Naval Conference. Franco- 
Italian parity is, in fact, proposed as a useful lightning- 
conductor. The Italian Government expresses its readi- 
ness, however, to discuss the question of European Union 
at a conference. 
* * * * 

On July 4th the Dutch Government also accepted 
the French invitation to the Conference on Federal 
Union, at the same time sharply criticizing the scheme 
because of (a) its subordination of the economic to the 
political problem (b) its legalistic phrasing about “ absolute 
sovereignty ’ which, as the ordinary person sees, is 
incompatible with normal international relations 
to-day. Probably the British Government’s reply will 
follow closely these lines. Undoubtedly the movement 
towards European unity is gathering momentum. We 
hear of a considered scheme of social, economic and 
cultural co-ordination which is to be explained by a 
distinguished Hungarian Professor of Economics at the 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference beginning next week. 

* * * * 


France and Italy 

A hint thrown out by Mr. Wickham Steed in the 
Times of June 30th that the League might do well to 
reflect upon the appropriateness of Article XI of the 
Covenant in view of the growing Franco-Italian discord, 
has not been at all well received in France. It may be 
said that the hint was inopportune, but since the League 
depends for its eflicacy on the impulsion of public opinion 
(irrespective of its national label), there is always a case 
for sounding the alarm. The language used in the French 
Press is unfortunate, and, as Mr. Steed has since pointed 
out (in the Times of Tuesday) it belongs to an age of 
international relations that has passed away. Under 
the League system, the affairs of nations whenever they 
threaten a conflict, ‘‘ cease to be private and become 
matters of public interest.”” Moreover, the Covenant, 
and specifically Article XI, is no less an integral part of 
the Versailles Treaty than the Articles dealing with 
Reparations. For the French to say, that although 
they are “‘ good internationalists,” they may not welcome 
‘international interference,’ is nonsense. 

* * bo * 

Egyptian Riots 

Since the Wafd leader, Nahas Pasha, ceased to be Prime 
Minister of Egypt, the Wafd Party has been organizing 
risky demonstrations against the authorities. The most 
serious of the riots occurred at Mansurah on Tuesday. 
The Government had forbidden a political meeting there 
although it had given permission for a luncheon at the 
ifouse of Senator Mohamed Bey el Shinnawi. The car 
of Nahas Pasha, according to Reuter, charged through a 
police cordon. This act seems to have set the tone of the 
Wafd demonstration. Bottles filled with sand and stones 
were thrown at the police and serious fighting developed. 
The Times correspondent says that eight persons are 
reported to have been killed and a hundred injured. 

* * * * 


Mr. Theodore 

The Royal Commission appointed by the Queensland 
Government to inquire into the purchase of the Mungana 
Mines by the Queensland Labour Government has issued 
a Report which makes grave charges against Mr. Theodore 
who was Premier of Queensland at the time of the purchase. 
Last Saturday, Mr. Scullin, the Commonwealth Prime 
Minister, announced that Mr. Theodore had resigned his 
position as Commonwealth Treasurer. This resignation will 


Soemeahtoel 


cause a delay in the Budget debates. Ina statement to 
the Press Mr. Theodore described the judgments of the 
Commission in regard to himself as “‘ the most dastardly 
possible.” He said that he had been condemned without 
a hearing ; that his private affairs and bank accounts had 
been probed; that the evidence against him was 
“flagrantly untrue and malicious.” 
* * * * 

On Tuesday in the House of Representatives Mr. Theodore 
declared that his resignation was no admission of guilt 
but only a recognition of his duty to Parliament and the 
country. He then repeated in substance what he had 
already stated in the Press, and added, “I have no 
recourse to the Civil Courts. My only hope is that the 
Queensland Government will give me a chance of answer- 
ing the false accusations by framing an indictment covering 
all the charges. I demand a fair trial. I have kept my 
hands clean.” Mr. Theodore then left the House. Later 
he explained that he would not sit again in Parliament 
until his reputation had been cleared. 

* * * * 
The Bankers’ Resolution 

Much excitement was caused among politicians on 
Friday, July 5th, by the publication of a Protectionist 
resolution by certain bankers and business men, It is 
unusual for bankers to issue a political manifesto, but 
on this occasion they seemed to have done so, 
Subsequent explanations suggested, however, that the 
resolution had been published through a misunder- 
standing. This is not to say that it was not intended 
for ultimate publication, but merely that no final decision 
had been reached when somebody sent the resolution 
to the Press. Those who were present at the bankers’ 
meeting were Mr. Walter Whigham (a Director of the 
Bank of England), Sir Herbert Lawrence (Glyn’s Bank), 
Sir Harry Goschen (the National Provincial Bank), 
Mr. R. H. Tennant (the Westminster Bank), Sir George 
May (the Prudential Assurance Company), Lord Ashfield, 
Mr. E. R. Peacock (Baring Brothers), Mr. Beaumont 
Pease (Chairman of Lloyds Bank), Mr. Vivian Hugh 
Smith (the Morgan, Grenfell Company), Lord Glenconner, 
Sir Alan Anderson (a Director of the Bank of England), 
Mr. Reginald McKenna, Sir Harold Snagge and Lord 
Bearsted. Other bankers and business men have since 
expressed their agreement with the resolution. 

* * x * 


There has been much comment on the fact that among 
those associated with the resolution are two Directors 
of the Bank of England. We cannot recall a previous 
instance of members of the Board of the Bank taking 
part in what was indistinguishable from a_ political 
manifesto, and when we reflect upon the unusualness of 
this procedure we are all the more ready to believe that 
there was a misunderstanding. In any case, it would 
be extremely unfair to say that the bankers who joined 
in the discussion on the fiscal crisis pretended to act 
in a representative capacity. When all this has been 
admitted, however, there remains the significance of 
this new train of thought among many important bankers. 
We have discussed this subject in our first leading article. 

* * * * 


If many bankers and business men in the City of 
London disagree with the resolution it would not be 
unreasonable for them, now that the matter has gone so 
far, to express their contrary opinions with equal public 
force. It is very desirable that the public should be in- 
formed—should not be allowed to run away with the idea 
that because one side of the case has been stated there is 
nothing to say on the other. Mr. Kiddy, in his 
interesting financial article in the Spectator this week, 
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suggests that the present wave of anti-Free Trade opinion 
in the City is partly a reaction against Mr. Snowden’s 
fanaticism. We can well believe it. Mr. Snowden 
keeps the Cabinet’s financial conscience, and as a 
result the attempt to bring the Unionist Party into 
an all-Party Conference on unemployment was extremely 


clumsy. m “ ‘ ‘ 


To tell Mr. Baldwin that what he sincerely believes 
to be the one and only cure for unemployment could 
not be discussed at all at the Conference was to court 
a refusal. Even the most unbending Free Traders have 
never denied that tariffs for revenue purposes are 
admissible. Mr. Snowden was reluctantly compelled to 
retain the McKenna duties for this very reason. The 
least that the Government might have done in order to 
make the road for Mr. Baldwin into the conference as 
sasy as possible would have been to say that the McKenna 
duties and the existing Safeguarding duties would not 
be disturbed till further notice. Then there would have 
been a fair chance of Mr. Baldwin trying to persuade his 
Party to join the conference, for everybody knows that 
he is nationally-minded rather than party-minded. As 
it was, he could not have accepted the Prime Minister’s 
invitation without being unfair to his followers, 

* * * * 
The Government and the Unemployed 

Last week there was an addition of 75,258 to the 
number of unemployed. This was 748,218 more than a 
year ago, and the total number of unemployed is now 
1,890,600. The Government have declared their intention 
of introducing emergency legislation, but all that has 
been done so far is to draft a Facilities Bill. The purpose 
of the Bill is greatly to simplify the procedure in regard 
to Private Bill legislation. The ordinary course is for a 
Bill sanctioning important work by a local authority to 
go before a Private Bill Committee before it is considered 
in general debate. The Facilities Bill will shorten this 
procedure by submitting the Bills to a Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. The impression produced at a meeting of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party on Tuesday was that the 
Prime Minister had discovered nothing worthy of accep- 
tance in the recent Liberal proposals for reducing unem- 
ployment. 

* % * * 
The Government’s Narrow Escape 

If it is true that the Prime Minister did not welcome 
Mr. Lloyd George’s advice, we need not look further for 
an explanation of Mr. Lloyd George’s decision to support 
Dr. Burgin’s amendment to the Finance Bill in 
Wednesday’s debate—the amendment exempting from 
Income Tax the money spent out of the reserves of 
industrial companies on new plant and machinery—even 
at the risk of defeating the Government. Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke with something resembling reckless indig- 
nation, He did not carry all the responsible members of 
his Party with him and must have known it as he spoke. 
He was determined to exhibit a picture of the Government 
as inept, unimaginative and cowardly in dealing with 
unemployment. His speech was really on unemployment, 
though it was nominally on finance. Mr. Snowden was 
haughty, frigid, unforthcoming. Evidently the Labour- 
Liberal alliance is very uneasy. In the division the 
Government had a majority of only three. Sir Herbert 
Samuel and other prominent Liberals abstained and a 
few voted with the Government. 

* * * * 
The Lambeth Conference 


The Lambeth Conference opened most impressively. 
None of the subjects set for discussion has been picked 


out by the public as more important than that of unity 
and reunion, and the public instinct is sound. But this 
is only one of many subjects. As the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has implied, everything that touches the life 
of ordinary men and women is the concern of the Confer- 
ence. Some 300 Bishops are taking part in the Confer- 
ence. On Friday, July 4th, there was a devotional retreat 
at Fulham. Last Saturday there was a service in Canter- 
bury Cathedral, and last Sunday a service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The Conference proper opened on Monday, 
and is sitting in plenary session all this week. The 
following fortnight will be occupied by the work of the 
various Committees and the second plenary session will 
last from July 28th to August 9th. We publish an article 
on the Conference elsewhere. 
* * % * 

The National Union of Students 

At a dinner in support of the National Union of Students 
on Monday the Prince of Wales spoke in his inimitable 
way. His appreciation of the travel facilities provided 
by the various organizations which own allegiance to the 
International Confederation of Students is not likely 
to fall on deaf ears, nor, we hope, his exhortation to the 
students to develop more and more the travel habit. 
Reference was made to the new project of a Hall of 
Residence in London for students from the Dominions, 
and the Prince of Wales said that he looked forward to 
the establishment of an International House which might 
serve the same purpose. Funds are urgently needed 
to enable the National Union to buy the house which it 
occupies at present, 3 Endsleigh Street, W.C. Contribu- 
tions amounting to over £6,000 were announced at the 


dinner. 
* * # * 


Sir Joseph Ward 

We regret to record the death of Sir Joseph Ward, the 
venerable New Zealand statesman who as head of the 
new United Party won an unexpected victory at the 
polls last year, and once more became Prime Minister. 
He found the labours of office too much for him and 
resigned a few weeks ago. The fortunes of the United 
Party are now very doubtful as it was Sir Joseph Ward’s 
authority and character which created and inspired it. 
He was the right-hand man of Mr. Seddon in the memor- 
able days of the Radical reforms—loosely called Socialistic 
at the time—when a closer settlement of New Zealand 
was deliberately undertaken and it was triumphantly 
proved that there was room for both the large sheep- 
farmer and the small agriculturist, particularly the dairy 


farmer. 
* * * * 


Sir George Young 

Sir George Young, who has died in his ninety-third year, 
set a fine example of unwearying public service. As 
Chief Charity Commissioner he was an administrator 
of unerring judgment. In spite of all the legal and 
historical doubtful points upon which the conferment 
of educational endowment often depends his decisions, 
as the Times points out, were never once challenged. 
Besides being a great public servant he was a great 
scholar with an exacting taste in prose and verse. He 
trained his body as he trained his mind, and passed on 
the finest traditions to his distinguished sons. 

- * * * 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103}; on Wednesday week, 103}; a year ago, 101%; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90{; on 
Wednesday week, 90$; a year ago, 87. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 78$; on Wednesday week, 
784; a year ago, 76}. 
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_ Imperial Fiscal Policy 


ARD on the heels of the Report of the Economic 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, which 
we discussed last week, came the Bankers’ Resolution. 
This resolution marks beyond question an important 
change in the policy of some representative bankers. It is 
not that they have changed their fundamental doctrine. 
Bankers are characteristically Free Traders; they deal 
in money ; the more money that comes to them the better, 
and one man’s money is as good as another’s. Bankers 
get much more advantage from freedom in industrial 
exchanges than from the restriction of those exchanges, 
and they well know it. In the past the banking businesses 
of London, including those of the Bill Brokers, could not 
have been built up unless British ports had been the 
greatest receiving centres in the world. The point of the 
resolution is really that new facts have induced several 
representative bankers to change their tactics. 

They still hope for a great extension of the Free Trade 
area of the world, but they frankly admit that they have 
been disappointed in the means by which they formerly 
hoped that this extension could be brought about. Only 
four years ago—in October, 1926—a large number of 
European and American bankers and business men issued 
a manifesto entitled “‘ A Plea for the Removal of Re- 
strictions upon European Trade.” Two of the most pro- 
minent signatories of that plea, Mr. McKenna and Mr. 
Beaumont Pease (Chairman of Lloyd’s Bank), signed the 
Protectionist resolution of last week. A remarkable fact ! 
All who signed the resolution are converted, for the time 
being at least, to the policy of turning the British Empire 
into a Free Trade unit by means of tariffs against the rest 
of the world :— 

‘“ While we retain (they say) the hope of an ultimate extension 

of the area of Free Trade throughout the world, we believe that the 
immediate step for securing and extending the market for British 
goods lies in reciprocal trade agreements between the nations con- 
stituting the British Empire. As a condition of securing these agree- 
ments Great Britain must retain her open market for all Empire 
products while being prepared to impose duties on all imports from 
all other countries.” 
It will be seen that the reasoning says ditto to the Report 
of the Trades Union Congress. Europe was deaf to the 
Plea of four years ago; deaf to the exhortation and re- 
proaches of the Economic Conference at Geneva; deaf 
to the appeals of Mr. W. Graham and other Free Trade 
representatives of the British Government. Where the 
European tariff walls have not remained as they were 
they have become even higher. 

The bankers, then, who have changed not their doctrine 
but their tactics, hold with the Trade Union economists 
that the short-cut to universal Free Trade is not merely 
to allow but to help the world to rearrange itself in very 
large fiscal groups of which the British Empire would be 
one. Each of these groups would be Protectionist as 
against the outer world, but cach would be in itself an 
enormous Free Trade area; and the hope is that ulti- 
mately bargaining for the reduction of tariffs as between 
the groups would be much easier than it is now between 
many scattered countries with no particular economic 
allegiance. 

The tendency in Great Britain to Protectionist opinion 
—a tendency which has notoriously affected many persons 
who used to call themselves Free Traders—has become 
noticeably stronger in recent months. The great organiza- 
tions of industrial employers led the way and by so doing 
saused no surprise. Hardly more surprise was caused 
by the resolutions of numerous Chambers of Commerce. 
A fortnight ago, however, a -“ sensation”’ was caused 
by the Trade Union Report for it was a new thing for 
Trade Unionists formally to surrender to the surface 


logic of their circumstances and to proceed from advocacy 
of the protection of their labour to advocacy of the 
Protection of the results of their labour. Finally, the 
Bankers’ Resolution showed how strongly the wind 
was blowing. All these movements have been aided by 
the inevitable inclination of people who are conscious of 
bitter adversity to “try something else.” In such a 
public mood any fiscal policy seems to be better than the 
one which has been associated with failure. 

Those who assume, however, that nearly all men and 
women will be carried off their feet by this great wind 
underrate the powers of resistance which will be found 
in many of the great industrial areas, particularly in the 
north of England. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain deceived 
himself into making an insufficient allowance for the 
popular determination not to accept taxes on foreign 
food. Again, he was quite unable to define raw materials, 
which he said should not be taxed. The finished or half- 
finished product of one industry proved to be the raw 
material of another. 

Some of our greatest and most visibly depressed 
industries cannot be helped by Protection—cotton, coal 
and shipbuilding. And even if tariffs were admitted as 
the indispensable cement of the Empire, there are many 
places to which such cement could not be applied. There 
is India, for instance, whose people form nearly three 
quarters of the population of the Empire. The fiscal 
autonomy of India must in any event be respected. 
It is inconceivable that she should be coerced. The cotton 
manufacturers of India, it may be said, ought to agree 
to let Lancashire cotton goods come into India free 
in return for the free entry into Great Britain and other 
parts of the Empire of Indian agricultural products. 
Should they! Why should Indian millowners be more 
altruistic than other men? The manufacturers of the 
Dominions have not as yet shown any willingness 
to modify the Protection of their young and growing 
industries. 

Then there is the case of the Crown Colonies. Tariffs 
in those Colonies are entirely for revenue and without 
them the local Treasuries would be beggared. If pro- 
hibitive tariffs in the Crown Colonies are to be clapped 
on to foreign goods in order that Imperial goods may come 
in free, the rise in the cost of living for the native pepula- 
tions will, for some time at all events, be very serious. 
That will be so even if we admit that ultimately the 
prices will be lower than ever. The natives cannot speak 
for themselves. A change in their cost of living would 
have to be decreed by the Imperial Government. This 
would be called “ exploitation” and might deserve the 
name. Moreover, the abandonment of the policy of 
allowing the foreigner equality of trade opportunities 
throughout the Empire would create new troubles for us 
all over the world. 

All these difficulties must be faced. The policy which 
will hold the Empire together without sowing dragon’s 
teeth will be a matter of much slower and more anxious 
evolution than many people imagine. As we said last week, 
however, nothing can be compared in importance with 
an agreed policy which gives continuity and industrial 
confidence. Mr. J. H. Thomas has said that the Govern- 
ment will enter the Imperial Conference without prejudice. 
No proposal will be ruled out. The greatest common 
measure of agreement which can be obtained at the 
Conference, whether it be Protectionist or otherwise, 
will be something hardly to be rejected by responsible 
persons. Free Traders by persuasion though we are, 
we readily make this admission, 
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The world to-day is so intensely complicated that the 
incontrovertible argument that imports are paid for by 
exports in the long run and that, therefore, the more 
imports we have the better is subject to the consideration 
that delays capable of crippling some trades may occur 
before the “long run” is completed. A vital question 
for those who as Rationalizers of industry want to be 
able to predict every phase in an organic evolution has 
become, “How long is the ‘long run’ going to be?” 
In this question lies the force of the new case for Safe- 
guarding certain industries—a force of which our fathers, 
happily for them, had not to take any account. 

In sum we feel that reasonable people, who do not 
want to tear any economic passion to tatters, may look 
without misgiving to the Imperial Conference. All points 





of view will be represented there and the very fact that 
agreement was reached—if that should happen—would 
inspire a moral energy throughout the Empire which 
would be incomparably more valuable than any immediate 
advantage or disadvantage, whichever it be, flowing 
from any particular tariff. Those who feel the validity 
of such objections as we have raised to an Imperial 
tariff-wall will dutifully continue to urge those objections. 
But even a tariff-bound Empire need not by any means 
be a backward-looking organization if it is handled rightly. 
It need only be regarded, as the bankers hope, as the 
embodiment of a Rationalization destined to yield to yet a 
further concentration—a world in which men would 
acknowledge that all the difficulties placed in the way of 
the free exchange of goods had been a hideous mistake. 


Lancashire Must Choose 


N the matter of writing helpful Reports on politics, 
and industry this generation has no 
reason to disparage itself. The latest Report on the 
cotton industry is a model of its kind. The points are 
most clearly stated, and although the Report is relatively 
short it covers the ground. It is without intentional 
reiterations for emphasis, but no piling up of the agony 
could possibly have produced a deeper impression of 
the truth about Lancashire. The indictment of an 
industry which has fallen lamentably behind the times 
is very severe, but fortunately the Report does not 
rely upon merely producing the incentive for a desperate 
effort. It holds out the expectation that success would 
certainly follow the courses of action which are recom- 
mended. And, best of all, it gives a pledge of the 
necessary help in money. Last summer we ourselves 
got into hot water because of statements which we 
made in an article entitled “‘ Cotton and Chaos.” Several 
of our Lancashire readers who had an intimate knowledge 
of the cotton industry resented our criticisms and _ pro- 
tested that they went far beyond the mark. If, however, 
the statements in the present Report are true, as we 
believe them to be, we did not exaggerate. 

A remarkable aspect of the Report is the sanction 
given to a policy of wholehearted co-operation between 
employers and employed. The implication is perfectly 
clear that all the members of the industry will stand or 
fall together. When one reflects upon the composition 
of the Committee, presided over by Mr. Clynes, who have 
written this unanimous Report, one appreciates the 
significance of the sanction. The Committce have got 
right away from the dreadful ideas of * killing Capitalism ” 
and carrying on “ class warfare.” 

The Committee were appointed by the Prime Minister 
cleven months ago, and in addition to Mr. Clynes, who 
became Chairman at a later stage, the members were 
Mr. A. V. Alexander, of the present Cabinet, Sir Alan 
Anderson and Sir William McLintock. They point 
out that a hundred years ago Lancashire’s readiness 
to adopt new ideas gained her a great trade and enabled 
her to beat her rivals of India who “ clung to old ideas.” 
Times have changed ;_ trade passes to the manufacturer, 
the operative, and the merchant—in careful co-operation 
who give the world what it wants at the price it can 
afford. The Committee say bluntly that until far- 
reaching improvements are introduced there will be no 
likelihood that Lancashire can arrest the decline in her 
export trade and still less hope that she can recover the 
trade lost. The organization of the Lancashire cotton 
industry, with the exception of the finishing section, is 
substantially the same as that which existed in the 
nineteenth century. 


economics 


What are the remedies? In the main there are 
three. (1) Technical improvement of the spinning and 
manufacturing sections with a considerable replacement 
of plant. (2) The formation of larger units in every 
section. (3) A greater co-operative effort throughout 
the industry along the lines suggested by the Joint 
Committee of Cotton Trade Organizations. It may be 
said here that this Joint Committee comes in for high 
praise in the Report. It has already done much and 
inspired more. 

Not one of the three remedies is sufficient in itself. 
Success will be obtained only by combining all three. 
The Committee are confident that both employers and 
operatives will at once undertake the task of recovering 
their trade, but they suggest plainly that if this hope 
should be disappointed it would be the duty of the 
Government to ask Parliament for compulsory powers. 

The three remedies need a little amplification. The 
Report says that for the production of the ‘“ cheap 
standard lines ’—that is to say, the market from which 
British goods have largely been ousted in the East— 
it is necessary to make a much greater use of the short- 
stapled Indian cotton. In Lancashire the more expensive 
American cotton has been almost exclusively used. Ring 
spindles must be introduced in place of the mules for 
the working of the Indian and other short-stapled cotton. 
All this will entail a “readjustment of the balance 
between card room and spinning machinery.” Abroad 
the most important development of recent years has 
been the introduction of automatic and semi-automatic 
looms for the weaving of standard cloths. There cach 
weaver can attend to a much larger number of looms than 
are attended to by one man in Lancashire where the 
old power loom is almost universal. Automatic looms, 
however, cannot be worked economically by a single 
shift. The Committee do not expressly recommend a 
double shift, but they indicate that that is one way 
greatly to reduce the cost of production. 

These technical recommendations obviously go to 
the very heart of Trade Union traditions. They involve 
a review of the hardly won agreements between employed 
and employers. Yet it is only by such standing together 
that the cotton industry can be saved. As the Com- 
mittee remark, Lancashire can either lose her trade, 
at the same time losing her standards of wages and 
living, or she can keep both her trade and her wage 
standards by reducing costs and improving methods— 
in short by Rationalization and mass-production, 
** Lancashire must choose.” 

As for amalgamation, the Report says that the larger 
units would not only allow full advantage to be taken of the 
technical improvements and reduce the costs of vro- 
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duction, but would enable a common policy to be put 
into effect. Then and not till then there would be 
co-ordination between those who preduce and_ those 
who sell. 


It can hardly be expected that the public would 
subscribe, except on terms so “ attractive” as to be 
uneconomic, to the refinancing of the industry. The 
statement that the Bankers Industrial Development 
Company will come to the rescue if they are satisfied 
with the plans for reorganization is most welcome. This 
Development Company, of course, represents the Bank 
of England. Here is an enterprise to which the most 
orthodox of economist ought to be able to give his blessing. 
Money spent upon a successful reorganization of Lan- 
cashire would be money well spent indeed. From the 
point of view of creating employment any scheme for 
artificially devised and therefore temporary employment 
cuts a very poor figure beside the scheme unfolded in 
this Report for reviving one of the oldest and greatest 
of the skilled trades of Great Britain, 


Conan Doyle 


f¥\HREE men in a club were talking about Sir Arthur 

Conan Doyle on the evening that his death was 
announced. They agreed that his name would live, but 
they disagreed emphatically as to what would keep it 
alive. ‘‘ He created Sherlock Holmes,” said one of them, 
‘‘ and started the long boom in detective fiction which is 
ending now after forty-three years. That will give him a 
place in the history of English literature.” The second 
man shook his head. ‘ That will all be forgotten,” he 
declared. ‘‘ Conan Doyle will be revered as one of the 
great religious prophets of the world. When Spiritualism 
has become world-wide, he will be held in honour as the 
leader of the first few who saw the light.” The third 
man looked from one to the other of his companions. 
‘** You are both wide of the mark,” he murmured. “ I'll 
tell you what will keep Conan Doyle’s memory green. 
Not his fiction nor his spiritualism, but the fights he made 
for victims of perverted justice like Edalji and Oscar 
Slater. These will stand alongside Voltaire’s cham- 
pionship of Jean Calas and Emile Zola’s long struggle to 
get Dreyfus vindicated. They revealed the true character 
of the man. He was a great kumanist, a hater cf cruelty 
and wrong.” 


Fifty years hence it will be possible to decide which of 
those opinions was correct. ‘It is impossible to-day. 
Yet it proves Conan Doyle to have been a striking per- 
sonality that he should have impressed himself upon his 
generation and the generation which came next in three 
such different ways.’ Sherlock Holmes is fly-blown now- 
adays and the style in which his exploits were related is 
out of date. But this detective was a genuine literary 
creation. His tricks were inherent in his character. 
One thinks of him as of a person who really existed. 
When one remembers that during the last ten years of 
the nineteenth century he shared popularity among 
library subscribers and novel buyers with Robert Elsmere 
and Soldiers Three, one must admit that he has more life 
in him than Mrs. Humphry Ward’s worried curate or 
Kipling’s figures of fun. Doyle did more substantial 
work in fiction than his detective stories, but nothing 
that touched the fancy of the multitude in the same 
degree. The White Company had the true throb of 
romance in it. Rodney Stone gave a vivid picture of an 
unpleasant period when the newspapers boomed _prize- 
fighting as they boom cricket and football and lawn tennis 
just now. The Tragedy of the Korosko was among his 


best tales, though not among the best known. The 
atheist Frenchman who stood by his Christian fellow- 
tourists in refusing to become a Moslem, when they 
had been captured by Arab bandits and given the 
choice between Islam and death, would alone lend it 
distinction. : 

Doyle was an atheist himself for a large part of his life, 
Brought up a Roman Catholic, he was unable to believe 
in miracles, when he had studied medicine, and after g 
struggle accepted materialism as his creed. But a 
hankering for the supernatural remained with him and he 
found it a relief to take up spiritualism. He embraced it 
with the whole-hearted energy that he threw into every. 
thing he did. Nothing was too strange or too wonderful 
for his credibility. He would not argue about the 
“facts ” of the other world. He simply pitied those who 
thought he was being imposed on or who expressed sur- 
prise at the triviality of messages from those who had 
passed over and the absence from them of any definite 
information about the after-life. Whatever one might 
think, it was impossible not to love this great-hearted 
enthusiast with his schoolboy simplicity and overflowing 
kindliness. He was humble-minded in spite of his cer- 
tainty that he was right. He displayed none of the acrid 
overbearing fanaticism which usually goes with the preach- 
ing of new religions—and sometimes with that of old ones. 
What saved him from that was the same quality which 
made him stand forth as champion of the unjustly con- 
victed—the quality of sportsmanship, in the finest sense 
of that much-abused term. 

He was a fervent cricketer. He played golf with 
passion. At one time he hunted with immense vigour. 
I’rom all his games he learned that lesson which it is the 
aim of true sport to inculcate. He hated anything that 
looked like unfairness. He was always ready to give an 
adversary credit for good intentions. He knew how to 
keep his temper and to sweeten controversy with good will. 
Therefore, he made no enemies for all that he pleaded his 
causes so vehemently, for all that he was so forthright in 
his eagerness to win converts to his faith—or, as he put 
it, to his knowledge. In truth, Conan Doyle was greater 
in his character than he was in any of his achievements. 
Some of those who knew him best thought it a pity that 
he had not stuck to his profession and become a famous 
doctor (he would certainly have been famous, whatever 
line he had followed). This would have absorbed the 
fieree energy which he put first into his writing and then 
into his spiritualism: the art of healing would have 
gained much from his abundant vitality, 


The Week in Parliament 


N Committee on the Finance Bill, two new clauses 
of substance have been drafted by the Opposition. 
The first, to allow adequate Income Tax deductions to 
be made from profits placed to a sinking fund for the pur- 
pose of writing off wasting assets, was discussed last 
Monday. Despite some excellent advocacy on the part 
of Sir Basil Peto and Sir Henry Betterton, Mr. Graham 
was unable to do more than promise serious consideration 
of the subject with a view to its treatment in some subse- 
quent Budget. In the course of his speech the President 
of the Board of Trade referred to the many enjoyable 
benefits conferred by the present administration upon a 
grateful nation, and to the “ happy time ” that we have 
had since they took office last year. These observations 
caused some surprise. The second new clause of import- 
ance was to be moved on Wednesday evening by the 
Liberals, It seeks to exempt from Income Tax company 
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reserves which are devoted to the reconditioning of indus- 
try, and is to be resisted by the Government. There has 
been some talk of a political crisis, but this is highly 
improbable, as some of the Liberal members ‘feel that 
they have been rushed into support of a badly drafted 
clause, and none of them particularly desires to commit 
suicide by precipitating a general election. 


The House is very dull these days. Mr. Greenwood and 
Miss Lawrence secured the third reading of their Housing 
Bill in stifling heat on Tuesday, and no one attempted to 
stop them. Indeed, as Sir Kingsley Wood pointed out, 
the delay in producing this measure has seriously slackened 
the construction of houses throughout the country during 
the past twelve months. It contains little of intrinsic 
merit. But it will at least enable Local Authorities once 
more to plan ahead with some degree of certainty. 


The Norfolk By-election, Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. 
Baldwin, the conferences of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, and Mr. Lloyd George’s discussions on unemploy- 
ment with members of the Government, continue to rivet 
the attention of all political eyes. I can only record the 
prevailing rumours of lobby and smoking-room which are, 
(1) that Lord Beaverbrook is swinging on from triumph 
to triumph, and that whatever the Norfolk result, his 
policy will be substantially adopted by the Unionist 
Party before the next election ; (2) that Mr. Baldwin, in 
putting down a motion in favour of Empire economic 
organization, and sending Mr. Chamberlain to the Central 
Otlice, is making a final bid for retention of the leadership ; 
(3) that the rank and file of the Labour Party is more than 
ever dissatisfied with the failure of the Government to 
grapple with the problem of unemployment, that this 
dissatisfaction was made manifest at the last adjourned 
party meeting, and that a socialist-protectionist “* bloc ” 
under the virtual leadership of Sir Oswald Mosley consti- 
tutes a serious and growing threat to the MacDonald- 
Snowden hierarchy.; (4) that Mr. Lloyd George is so 
appalled by the ineptitude of those of His Majesty’s 
ministers with whom he has come face to face that he has 
abandoned all hope of fruitful Liberal-Labour co-operation 
in existing circumstances. For all these rumours there 
would appear to be some justification. And if the House 
itself is dull, the general political situation remains 
profoundly interesting. 

WATCHMAN, 


Master Richard Hooker concerning 
The Lambeth Conference 


[In the first week of the Lambeth Conference this article by the 
Master of the Temple is especially welcome.—Eb. Spectator. | . 
| hesperece as the Church is both a society and 
a society supernatural, there be in it some things 
whereof the prime order and regiment stood not upon 
a plain command from God, but, albeit after some 
original and authentical draught written in the divine 
bosom, was yet in points indifferent by man’s device 
contrived and framed; the which things in their first 
estate are ever small; yet may they be of such a 
disposition as to grow in the end to a number and 
excellency, whereof aforetime there was in them no show 
at all. 


Whereof our present synod is in ample sort a proof. 
For notwithstanding its first weak and thin capacity, 
and for that it laboured in such ill repute as forthwith 
to be contemned (in the lightly solicited conclusion of 
its opposites) for nothing else than a curious and fan- 


tastical invention, yet what gratitude have we, yea 
what humility, yea what acknowledging of God’s grace 
and favour, to see it now grown to such largeness and 
estimation that three hundred godly bishops are in hope 
to come at a general consent for the settling of men’s 
minds. For in the consent of all we come near (I am 
persuaded) to the very arbitrament of God himself, and 
what dubiety soever were peradventure to be feared 
through the peculiar imbecility and weakness of one or 
of another is stayed upon the solemnity of an universal 
synod, wherein all the drift and purpose of their con- 
sultation is that, having learned what shall seem good 
unto the Holy Ghost and to them, they may with one 
mind so determine and with one tongue in the name 
of God so promulgate. 

The first matter of their conference is the very capital 
and chiefest top of all religion, to wit, the nature of 
Almighty God. For in these times there be some whom 
it contenteth not that the three hundred and eighteen 
bishops assembled in the great Council of Nice did 
solemnly asseverate, “* We believe in one God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible,” which faith was ever had in 
reverend estimation in the Church, and it remaineth at 
this present hour a part of our church liturgy, a memorial 
of fidelity and painful zeal, a sovereign preservative of 
God’s people from the infection of heresy, but there is 
newly crept into the minds of men an appetite for the 
translation and (as it is said) the restatement of old 
truth. Howbeit, with forbearance, and the mark not 
overshot, nor any usurpance of the throne of God by 
that which is but secular and transient, such appetite 
faileth not wholly of credit and authority in the judgment 
of antiquity; for Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, 
yea and St. John himself, did harness Pegasus to Christ 
and did sanctify the comelier imaginations of even the 
paynims to the more particular explication of the 
mysteries of the Gospel. Let it not therefore offend any 
that in our synod new and strange-sounding theorems, 
as monism and pantheism and relativity and emergent 
evolution, with other such-like things, be examined and 
explored. Wherein, if it b> opposed that the curiosity 
of man’s art doth many times with peril wade farther 
in the search of things than were convenient, our answer 
hereunto is this: did not our Saviour say that the 
Spirit of truth should guide us into all the truth? To 
be at odds with truth is to be reft of that heavenly 
Comforter, and without God in the world. Sith it is 
come to pass that by the graver and wiser sort in the 
Universities of Cambridge and of Oxford and (that I 
stint not to acknowledge that which is paradoxical, 
yet heartily to be embraced) otherwhere in sundry 
homes of learning after their pattern newly sprung, 
there is deep inquisition made upon the physical world, 
the universe around us, and mind, and life, and spirit, 
I hold it most convenient and behoveful for the Church, 
rejecting that which is distempered or ephemeral, to 
chew and digest the learning of the schools, and to 
assent unto such conclusions as the industry of 
right discourse shall reap therefrom, that they which 
are counted the choice and master spirits of the age 
may appear chosen and ministering spirits of the 
Gospel. 

Secondly, as for those things wherein faith is the ground 
of duty, that men may err upon a mountain it needeth 
not to aflirm. Yet we conclude not the hap of error, or 
all fear of it, to be shut up to the top alone. 
That which is high is perilous. That which is wide 
hath likewise appurtenant perplexity. Thus in the 
city, where are many streets and the swift motion of 
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much faring to and fro, not without painful labour shall 
the traveller, unguided, hit the very trail whereby he 
shall come soonest to his journey’s end. For the estate 
of man’s life is now grown to such variety that not the 
faith only but the duty of a Christian man is herein oft 
not plain and easy to discern. As touching continuance 
of marriage, if the fidelity of one have failed while they 
two once conjuncted in the seal and bond of holy matri- 
mony do both live in this present world ; or as touching 
restraint of procreation, yet not so as the Apostle signifieth 
in the seventh of the first to them of Corinth; in these 
and such-like questions, so hard that many shun them 
and had rather walk as men do in the dark by haphazard 
than tread so long and intricate mazes for knowledge’ 
sake, there is to be sought not that which by reason of 
common infirmity is fitter and likelier to be brooked, but 
that which is according to the mind of Christ. Whence 
also we are attentive for enlightening ‘in such manifold 
perplexities as spring from the circumscription (in the 
conceit and imagination of men’s minds) of that which 
was expansed and far; for by that very ocean which 
aforetime was dissociable, as Flaccus saith, and ships 
could but with slow and painful labour come at their haven, 
there is swiftness of translation, yea and through the 
clouds, with men faring in winged ships, and tidings 
borne upon waves of air invisible, whereby is joined land 
to land in one proximity and neighbourhood; and 
because the greatest part of men in all lands are such as 
to prefer their own private good before all things, it 
followeth that, if we would go about to have one universal 
fellowship and league of amity, and that not only for 
traffick’s sake, much in all this remaineth yet to be 
devised and framed, that the regiment of this present 
unquiet world may grow to a stouter quality, and that 
wisdom and charity may season all sorts of men. 
Thirdly, as touching the unity of Christendom, it is 
apparent unto all that Christian men are newly grown 
towards oneness of spirit and desire for unity of order, 
drawn somewhat by expediency, as when dissundered 
warriors knit up their distance in the day of battle, and 
(which is more) by charity and the sharper remembrance 
of our Saviour’s word. In which desire both such de- 
traction on our part as we do now confess to have come 
rather by stomach than by wit, and on the other part old 
silly reprobations against the episcopal order, are now 
utterly surceased, and among very many there is glad 
consent to inequality of ministers, and that episcopal 
order is a convenient regiment, which cannot choose but 
deserve to be held a thing publicly most beneficial, and 
further a sure part and element in that greater and more 
ratholick church that shall be, when it shall please the 
Lord to make up his jewels, as saith the prophet Malachi. 
Now for this ancient and godly order to be thus allowed, 
as a wholesome temperature of excesses in all estates, the 
glue and soder of the public weal, the Jigament which 
tieth and connecteth the limbs of the body ecclesiastical 
each to other, this is much. Yet much is not all. For, 
let it be howsoevermuch conceded that the regiment 
received importeth more than the complexion put upon 
the receiving thereof, yet there appeareth no sure warrant 
that this new inclination is alike in every quarter or will 
grow to permanent continuance. And, albeit touching 
that which is in the womb of future time such proofs as lie 
in number or geometry may not be had, nor wished for, 
yet is there place for continence and forbearance, as of 
them which reck, not of self only, but of wife, or child, or 
treasure not their own ; for the course of adventure is not 
so lightly to be entertained as to imperil safety at the last. 
Wherefore the bishops, this way drawn by charity and the 
lear tokens of the Holy Ghost in men not of their house- 
hold, with all wish laid apart of domination or of aught but 
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holy fellowship, are yet drawn another way (if so to pro- 
phesy of them will stand with mine own inferior estate and 
calling in God’s Church) by that which is both old and 
wide. Old is it, as a trust committed, and wide, for- 
asmuch as in our church we hold to it together with 
Byzantium and Rome. Whereunto having due regard, 
paid and received again on the one part with much amity 
and signs of fellowship, and on the other part most paid 
by them which are now grown to a more catholick humour 
in our body, essaying in the late Malines Conversations a 
little trial of peace, and no great issue, for that many 
hinderances let even them which be of right goodwill, and 
of faith equal with their charity, and much more than 
present hope, we of the Church of England are at once two 
ways drawn. Whereunto is required one disposition, and 
no more, and that no whit beyond the compass of disciples, 
but. such as should appear in all. For in what degree 
soever it shall pass the wit of man to frame together truth 
and mercy, righteousness and peace, yet in his confessed 
extremity, so it be clean of pride and desperation, is sole 
plea and ripe occasion for the operation of God’s grace. 
S. C. CARPENTER, 


The ‘ Breadth” of Free Trade 


[The letter, ‘“‘ A Politician in a Difficulty,” by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 
in our issue of June 21st has evoked considerable correspondence, 
some of which we hope to print in our Letter columns. Mrs. M. A. 
Hamilton, M.P., replied in an article resisting Mr. Fyfe’s conclusion 
that the Labour Party would be forced into a policy of Protection. 
The present article by the Duke of Montrose explains the position 
of those who favour safeguarding as a provisional remedy in present 
circumstances.—Eb. Spectator. ] 

UST as it seems difficult for lawyers to draft a will 
free from ambiguity, so does it seem impossible 
for politicians to state their views with clarity. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe appeared to imply in his letter 
that the Labour Party must finally drift into some 
form of “ protection”; and Mrs. M. A. Hamilton, 
by way of reply, says ‘“‘ that Labour is, and remains, 
broadly a Free Trade Party ’—(the italics are mine). 

One is tempted to ask at once—* how broadly ?”’ The 
recent report of the Trades Union Economic Committee 
would seem to indicate “‘ not very broadly ”; for there 
are vital economic reasons that prove that universal 
free importation in all things, unrestricted and unlimited, 
must be injurious to the best interests of Labour. 

Do we possess Free Trade in Labour ? No—certainly 
not; and rightly, because if labour could be bought at 
any price, even in the name of cheap living, it would 
be impossible to maintain a high standard wage, and 
consequently a decent standard of life. Have we Free 
Trade in all commodities ? No—even at this moment 
Parliament is engaged in trying to fix a level price for coal, 
because it is recognized that certain costs of production 
must be covered, and principal among these costs is 
wages. If wages are to remain at a comparatively high 
level, it is essential that the price of coal should not 
fall below a basic level also. This applies to all industry 
and ought to apply to agricultural products as well. 

Mrs. Hamilton, one would think, imagines that the sole 
raison @’étre of Safeguarding is to “‘maintain high prices 
to the producer.” This is only true so far as to enable 
him to pay high or reasonable. wages to the labourer. 
Does Mrs. Hamilton really believe ap employer can 
continue to pay high wages out of low receipts ?. Such a 
thing is impossible, and is well illustrated by the low 
wages which have now to be accepted by English agri- 
cultural labourers. When corn prices were high the 
Wage Boards could fix high wages, but to-day, with the 
ruinous state of farming, it is quite impossible. 

When Mrs. Hamilton says “‘ Broadly a Free Trade 
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Party,” are we to understand that the breadth is limited 
by the shores of the United Kingdom, and that without 
those bounds the Labour Party approves the importation 
of produce or labour below the cost price here? Surely 
not. These imports represent in many cases “‘ sweated 
goods,” and to allow their competition in our markets 
“naked and unashamed” is to favour “ black leg” 
labour, which thing is generally considered to be a 
heinous crime ina well-balanced Trade Unionist. 

If Mrs. Hamilton’s Free Trade is to be considered 
of any true “ breadth,” and if she really means as she says 
that the most far-reaching change since the War is that 
the average citizen now realizes that he lives in a world 
inhabited by others, and that to attempt to “live on 
your own”? is self-defeating and dangerous, and that 
national individualism is wholly out of date, then she 
must accept the fact that to live on imported goods, 
whether food or raw material, produced below the 
cost price in this country, and with wages below our 
standard, is and must be injurious to British social 
welfare. The only remedy for this state of things is to 
safeguard our labour market by keeping out, or counter- 
balancing the unfavourable cheapness and only allowing 
the distribution of foreign goods on a par basis with 
British costs. 

Mrs. Hamilton in saying that “ the interests of the 
wage-earners in this country are inseparably bound 
up with those of the wage-earners in other countries,” 
and that “Sin the method of co-operating with those 
others rather than of competing against them lies the 
road not only to peace, but to an improved standard 
of living,” is stating an axiom accepted by all; but 
always provided, of course, that the wage-earners of 
foreign countries are not under-cutting the wage-earners 
of this country. It is this ‘“ under-cutting ” that Mrs. 
Hamilton has apparently forgotten about ; and how can 
one truly co-operate unless one is working on the same 
level ? 

If a British miner’s day from bank to bank be seven 
hours, and a German’s 73; if a British steel worker's 
average weekly earnings be 72s., and a German’s 68s. ; 
if the standard of living by index figures be in Britain 
155 and in Germany 147, how can any attempt to 
win trade in a neutral market take any other form than 
that of “competition” ? Put Britain and Germany, 
or for the matter of that, any other country, on the 
same basic level in wages, hours, taxation, and social 
standards, then perhaps we can talk about “ co-operation 
being the road to peace.” 

Mrs. Hamilton is on much more favourable ground 
when she says “the instrument for meeting ‘ unfair 
competition’ is by action through the International 
Labour Office.” It is something to find so distinguished 
a Labour Parliamentarian admitting that there is any 
“unfair competition’; but like her ‘‘ broad” Free 
Trade, she docs not indicate where the unfairness begins 
or ends. 

I think those in favour of Safeguarding should certainly 
make clear that their policy applies in particular to 
foreign countries whose wages and social standards are 
below ours. If and when any foreign country raises 
its conditions to a par level with British, let Safeguarding 
stop and Free Trade begin. I do not think we need 
fear any competition under those conditions, and cer- 
tainly if our competitors were successful, it could not 
then be said it was by the aid of “‘ sweated labour.” 

As a nation it is not possible for us to take any active 
steps to improve labour conditions in foreign countries ; 
our interference would be as objectionable to them as, 
Say, Russian interference is to us; but certainly we can, 
as Mrs. Hamilton proposes, make the International 


Labour Office in Geneva the instrument for levelling 
up conditions ; and it would be surprising if this office 
objected to British policy penalizing sweated conditions 
wherever they exist. 

Mrs. Hamilton is right in saying “ if we are to find 
employment for our people, while maintaining our 
standards of life, we require intelligent organization,” 
and she is also right in saying ‘“‘ Economic Nationalism 
is a game we cannot afford to play.” 

Those in favour of Safeguarding have all along main- 
tained that one-sided free importing is a silly, suicidal, and 
ruinous form of trading. They have all along declared 
that we should take a world-wide view of commerce ; 
for it is only by putting our business and labour con- 
ditions on a footing of fair dealing internationally 
that we can hope to hold our own, and find continuous 
and profitable employment for our people. 

MONTROSE, 


Abolishing Stuffiness 


rFXHE fight against Mrs. Grundy, who objects to sun- 

- bathing, while it has secured a considerable victory 
on the Serpentine, swayed in the other direction the other 
day on the banks of the Welsh Harp, at Hendon, when 
forty sunshine enthusiasts (twelve of them women) were 
attacked by a small mob and beaten. 

I know nothing of the rights and wrongs of that affray, 
but I do know, as a journalist, that a cause whose martyrs 
are mentioned in the newspapers is in a fair way to success. 
We are waking up in Great Britain to the fact that we 
possess skins, and that these skins must be exposed to 
sunlight if we would obtain for ourselves those gifts of 
Nature which the inhabitants of Northern Europe have 
cultivated intensively for the last five years. 

The sun-cult has spread amazingly. From Zoppot to 
Brioni, from Wimereux to Warsaw, from the fringes of the 
Baltic and Zuyder Zee to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
by every sea and lake and river you may see brown bodies 
of both sexes, freeing themselves for a few hours from the 
tyranny of needless clothing and the crampings of con- 
vention. In every town in Germany the Reichsverband 
fiir Deutsche Jugendherbergen has its shelters (2,500 of 
them with 3} million beds) to enable German youth to 
wander through its Fatherland at small expense. 

Many of us who are young in heart if not in years have 
been wanting such a movement in England, and now, at 
last, it has been started. It is called The Youth Hostels 
Association of Great Britain,* and it encourages our boys 
and girls to see Great Britain afoot, with a minimum 
of worldly gear. 

Exactly how the Association will be managed I do not 
yet know, but the main lines of the scheme will 
probably be those adopted in Germany ; there will be a 
small membership fee—say, 2s. 6d.—which will entitle 
the tramper to clean and comfortable accommodation in 
the hostels to be created, or adapted, throughout the 
country. Many of our school buildings could be used to 
shelter wanderers during the summer, given the necessary 
sanction from the Church and Educational authorities of 
the districts concerned. In some places, however, no 
suitable accommodation exists ; then hostels will have to 
be built, and funds are as yet lacking; but as the move- 
ment embodies everything that is healthy and right as a 
counterpoise to the dangers of urban life, I have no doubt 
that the necessary: funds will be found. The nomad 
instinct is deeply implanted in the human breast ; civiliz- 
ation shall not and cannot entirely tame us while we have 
feet and hands to use. 


~ * The address of the honorary secretary is E. St. J. Catchpool, Esq.» 
18 Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden City. 
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There will, I suppose, usually be a common-room 
and a sleeping-room for each of the sexes in these 


shelters, and beds and blankets and a kitchen and 
washing arrangements, as there is in Germany. No 


** service ” will be provided. Those who use the hostel 


will be expected to make their beds and tidy up before 
leaving. On these very simple lines it has been found 
that the shelters need only charge a few pence to each 
occupant, thereby making travel possible to a large 
class who could not otherwise afford to leave their 
homes. 

I can imagine that hotel-keepers may object. Yet 
they have nothing to fear and much to gain by 
encouraging Wanderlust. In fact, if they were pro- 
gressive, they would themselves raise a fund of £50,000 
for this purpose, anticipating what will surely happen, 
namely, that boys and girls will grow richer as they 
grow older, and that, having seen the countryside with 
packs on their backs, they will return with suitcases, 
demanding luxuries. 


Unfortunately, our hotels are not progressive: ever 


since the Middle Ages travellers have complained of 


English accommodation. Driving south-west the other 
day, I breakfasted at an inn marked with two stars in 
the A.A. Book. In the dining-room were enormous 
cruects containing every kind of sauce, but there was 
only one salt-cellar, which a harassed maid transported 
to the dozen breakfasters. While waiting for my eggs 
and bacon I looked round the twilight room, and 
observed that the wallpaper was browny-grey and shaded 
from the radiant morning outside by heavy brown 
curtains; and that the overmantel with its stuffed owl 
under glass had a_ plum-coloured flounce, and was 
flanked by wrought-iron gas brackets; and that ash 
trays advertising whisky and scda water, and mar- 
vellously-folded napkins vied with the electro-plated 
cructs as table decorations. Our massive plush-backed 
chairs stood on a magenta carpet. Some centuries hence 
such a Victorian interior will be a collector’s prize, but 
to me in a hurry, half an hour was too long to con- 
template the artistic hey-day of another age. 

When finally I was able to set to, I found that the food 
was of that basic excellence common in the English 
countryside ; but by the time the salt had been retrieved 
from its last user my eggs were cold. When I paid my 
bill I found I had spent four shillings and one hour 
of time. 

Things move slowly with us, but they do move. 
Some of our seaside “ resorts” are rubbing their eyes 
at the questions which they have been asked by Dr. 
Jordan, of the Men’s Dress Reform Party. ‘* Will you 
be good enough to let me know,” he wrote to a number 
of Clerks of Councils, ‘“‘ whether your regulations permit 
men to bathe in the sea and to sun-bathe on the beach 
(and whether at all times and on all parts of the beach) 
wearing only bathing slips or trunks, as is now done at 
Brighton and nearly all Continental resorts ? ” 

Deal answered that 


‘ 


‘we are particularly free from 
annoying regulations’; Ventnor that public opinion 
had abolished “ vexatious restrictions’; Whitby that 
the Council were engaged in drafting by-laws to allow 
men to bathe and sun-bathe in slips; Hastings that it 
encouraged “ brighter bathing.” Brighton has long been 
a pioneer in these matters. But Mrs. Grundy:still holds 
the Channel ports. At Eastbourne, “‘ proper regulation 
costumes must of course be worn,” and at Hythe the 
Council “ does not encourage sun-bathing on the beach.” 
So far thirty seasides have declared in favour of light, 
and twenty-three of darkness. In one of the latter | 
have seen even little children armoured up to the neck 


in serge, as if to prevent the sun from turning them into 
full-chested lads and nut-brown maids. 

More power to Dr. Jordan’s elbow: he is doing a 
good work. In at least three clubs and one restaurant 
it is now possible to dine out of doors in London. A 
thousand people had paid for admission to the Serpentine 
by noon last Monday week. Three London shops keep 
men’s dress-reform clothes, and a big bookseller has 
opened a special department for New Health books, 
with a bronzed physical culture enthusiast as its adviser, 
Cambridge has a lively party of dress-reform  under- 
graduates. Tennis in shorts has been played at Wim- 
bledon by men (many women play in bare legs, except 
on the centre court), and a game between two famous 
players wearing this costume has been filmed and 
exhibited. Open-collared and hatless men are visible 
in every town during the dog-days. The boys of Loretto 
School (and some other public schools) wear sensible clothes, 
far removed from Eton’s toppers and Harrow’s hideous 
straws. The Union of Postal Workers have petitioned 
the Government that postmen may be allowed to wear 
open-necked shirts on their rounds. 

How long shall we men continue to dine and dance 
in filthy black? Everybody enjoys dressing up, of 
course, but why should we not array ourselves in clean 
finery ? The peacock preens himself daily, hourly, 
We change our white waistcoats and starched fronts 
often enough, but what of our black tails ? 

F. YEAtTs-Brown, 


Ravens of the Sea 
EW birds have figured more conspicuously in the 
folk-lore, romance and poetry of all ages than the 
‘“ swarthy cormorant,” whose grim personality made so 
strong an appeal to the imagination of the early writers.- 
In ancient times it seems to have been almost the only 
sea bird of established identity, and the ocean nymph, 
who appeared to Ulysses when adrift upon his  pre- 
-arious raft, quite as a matter of course took the form 
of a cormorant. No self-respecting apparition of old 
myth or legend ever dreamed of presenting itself in the 
form of a herring-gull, or even a skua. The albatross 
was assigned a part now and again, while in more modern 
poetry we find occasional references to the penguin, or 
the petrel, who 
“. . . telleth her tale in vain.” 
As a general rule, however, 


** When the ocean rolls the proudest, 
Through the foam the sea-bird glides.’ 


Or the ‘“ wild seamew shrieks its way through ballad 
and canto,” entirely irrespective of species. 

The cormorant, on the contrary, possesses an identity 
that refuses to be ignored, and it is scarcely surprising 
that throughout the course of ages an atmosphere of 
mystery should have enveloped the great dusky pirate. 
That the true character of the bird has been grossly 
misrepresented in literature is inevitable, and by no 
means alters the case, while in some instances the most 
glaring libel touches in reality a substratum of truth, of 
which the writer, gathering his impressions mostly from 


’ 


hearsay, was probably entirely unconscious. Hence 
Grahame’s “‘ raven of the sea” in some respects touches 


a more realistic note than indignant repudiators of the 
libel might suspect at first glance. True, the cormorant 
lacks the raven’s ferocious disposition, and though 
eminently formidable in his own way is far too expert 
a fisherman to be anything but a fastidious feeder, being 
therefcr: quite innocent of the monstrous atrocities 
ascribed to him in the verse. The raven simile is an 
apt one, none the less, and can scarcely fail to strike 
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anyone who happens to be familiar. with the two species. 
It ‘is partly, no doubt, the dark and sinister appearance 
of both birds and, again, the somewhat similar part that 
each plays in tradition and legend. Apart from this, 
however, they have a great deal in common, and even 
as the raven is unsurpassed in powers of flight, so the 
cormorant in his natural element comes second to none. 
The wonders that the raven performs when afloat on the 
blue air are rivalled, if not excelled, by the marvellous 
skill that the cormorant must display when he exercises 
his uncanny art deep down among the green waterweeds, 
where no human eye can follow his movements. 

It is curious, again, that while both ravens and cor- 
morants are the most solitary and wild of their kind, of 
all birds they are the most easily domesticated, cach in 
his peculiar way responding readily to human teaching 
and human influence. The cormorant is perhaps the 
more sociable bird of the two. True, he carries on his 
singularly effective fishing, like a true master of the 
craft, alone. He nests, however, in company with many 
of his fellows, though this is doubtless an instance of a 
common need rather than a matter of choice. He 
possesses a decidedly sociable bent, however, and the 
sight of another of his kind at rest upon a rock is more 
than he can resist. However pressing his business, he 
must needs alight beside his acquaintance, and as many 
more birds as may happen to come along do likewise. 
One of the quaintest spectacles that I ever witnessed 
was provided by fifteen of the great dusky freebooters 
grouped in a solemn circle, like a concourse of goblins, 
upon the distinctly circumscribed summit of a rocky 
“nab” on the North Yorkshire coast—a point that, 
incidentally, overlooks the famous reef upon which the 
pirate ship bearing the stolen bells of St. Hilda’s Abbey 
came to grief, 

The fifteen grotesque, uncanny-looking figures made 
an arresting picture as they sat perched upon their rocky 
fortress against whose foundations the mountainous 
North Sea rollers thundered incessantly. There one 
could imagine them sitting as solemn as judges, year in, 
year out, while the “ wild sea horses”’ play at their feet 
and the ghostly chime of the buried bells echo, according 
to local tradition, across the wintry waves. So still they 
sat they might almost have been statues rough-carved 
from the surrounding shale, until now and again one of 
the number would stand erect, give a few vigorous flaps 
by way of prelude, then, steadying himself, remain with 
his wings spread to their entire ample stretch, and, to 
all appearance, motionless; so continuing, like Moses, 
for a positively incredible period, until one’s own arms 
almost ached in sympathy. When at last the curious 
display ended and the performer resumed his normal 
attitude, another would follow suit, and each, perhaps, 
would have “ done his turn” had I not broken up the 
assembly by trying to obtain a nearer view. 

The cormorant, like other sea birds, is an odd mixture 
of temerity and wariness. It will fish for hours on end 
in a busy harbour, unperturbed by the proximity of 
human beings, whether afloat within a few yards of it 
or moving upon the quayside, but a human intruder 
upon the solitary shore assumes a very different character. 
In this case, approaching across some flat rocks left bare 
by the receding tide, my advance was greeted with 
immediate suspicion. Every bird stood to attention, its 
long neck erect, its keen fishy eyes taking careful stock 
of my movements, and soon, with one accord, they rose. 
Sliding silently from the rock, their dark spectral forms 
drifted. away. like cloud-shadows across the grey waste 
of waters, leaving the lonely little “nab” in the safe 
custody. of the herring-gulls, whose wild, wailing cries 


mingled appropriately with the roar of the breakers and 
the fitful tolling of a bell-buoy far out upon a distant reef. 

Though widely distributed along our coast-line, the 
cormorant can only be described as local in his haunts. 
One may easily pass along a hundred miles of cliff or shore 
without observing a single specimen. This is particularly 
the case in the south and west, where the cormorant in 
many localities is now practically unknown. His repre- 
sentative along the Cornish Peninsula being the shag, 
with which species he is indeed frequently confused. 
Cormorants and shags are rarely found in equal quantities, 
one species or other usually attaining a marked pre- 
dominance, but whether this is a case of two of a trade 
failing to agree, or the respective requirements of the 
two species differing somewhat, is an open question. 

Apart from its gregarious propensities at such times 
the cormorant again somewhat resembles the raven in 
its nesting habits, since it usually builds high upon some 
inaccessible cliff, making a bulky nest of sticks or seaweed, 
to which it returns year after year until the structure 
assumes monstrous proportions. There are places, I 
believe, where the birds nest, like a colony of rooks, 
in high trees. Others have been known to build upon 
marshy ground among rushes. Its general habits, how- 
ever, strongly suggest that this species pairs for life— 
yet another trait shared with the raven and its congeners. 
The shag differs from its larger relative in that it prefers 
to nest in dark caverns and fissures among the cliffs and 
rocks ; the eggs, however, differ only in size, being sea- 
green clouded with a curious but perishable white film. 

The custom of training cormorants to fish, upon the 
same principle as the training of faleons for corresponding 
purposes, is still widely practised in the East. Whitelock 
tells us that he possessed “a cast of them, manned like 
hawks, which would come to hand,” and apparently 
took great pride in the possession of one bird presented 
to him by a certain Mr. Wood, who held the now scarcely 
conceivable post of ‘master of the Cormorants” to 
Charles I. One hopes the office will never be revived, 
and that, disliked as he is by the fisherman, the bird 
may long continue to haunt our shores, where 
since time immemorial he has been a characteristic 
figure :— 

***Mid stormy vapours ever driving by, 
Where ospreys, cormorants, and herons cry,” 
aptly suggests the conditions in Wordsworth’s day, and 
though the osprey, alas! no longer figures in our avifauna, 
there is no reason why the heron and the cormorant 
should follow him into banishment. 
Dovucias Gorpon, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “Spectator,” Jury l0rx, 1830. 
COBBETT, AND THE DECAY OF THE DRAMA. 

The political lecturer touched lately on the decay of the drama, 
He scouts the idea that monopoly has aught to do with it, as the 
prosperous and dull seasons have happened under the same 
influence. He says want of money is the cause. But he forgets 
that the rich, who are spending their money on other pleasures, 
have forsaken the drama. ‘The dandylions, who used to figure at 
the theatres, now spend their Saturday nights at the Opera, and 
there spend the “ half-prices ’’ of several nights formerly devoted 
to the Theatres. The truth is, there is a “ play-going”’ class, 
limited like other classes, though reinforced, now and then, by the 
steady domestic people, who visit the theatres, once a twelve- 
month, for an occasional treat. Both these classes frequent the 
Opera more than they formerly did. But, above all, the taste of 
the public, generally, has changed it—it is more intellectual and 
reading, and given to ruralities in the suburbs—the people of the 
town flocking daily, in those huge caravans, the omnibuses, to a 
distance from town which forbids an indulgence in its pleasures. 
The Theatres must go after them, as they will not come after the 
Theatres. Hence, Monopoly, which Cobbett scouts, is a main 
cause of the decay. . It were better for actors, managers, and all, 
that playhouses should spread abroad, as the shops of butchers 
and bakers are allowed to. do. 
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Great Britain and India 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 
all the difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 


within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


We hope to include 


contributions from leading figures of the various sections of responsible opinion, Hindu, 
Moslem, and the Indian States. 


[We print this letter before the statement by the Viceroy of July 
9th, which may or may not fulfil the hope of the writer. Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, K.C.I.E., is a member of the Council of State and 
President of the All-India Liberal Federation.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Sir,—Your attitude with regard to the Indian problem has 
been marked by such a sympathetic spirit that it has evoked 
widespread appreciation among all sections of Indian thought 
and opinion other than the extreme or the revolutionary. It 
is impossible to solve the Indian problem permanently on 
peaceful lines unless both England and India cultivate the 
vight spirit, and approach it from the proper angle of vision. 

The British must do their best to get into the skins of the 
Indian people and to approach and solve the problem from the 
Indian point of view. On the other hand, the Indian people 
must be prepared to make due allowance, from the British point 
of view, for the sentiments and legitimate interests of the British 
people, and for the practical difficulties of the problem. The 
trouble at present is that only a smali proportion of the people 
in both the countries realize that this is the proper spirit in 
which to face the problem. 


After all, people in England must realize that the Indian 
movement is a patriotic, nationalist movement, and every 
such movement seeks to express itself in one form or another 
along sentimental channels until it attains its fullest fulfil- 
ment. The cold and rigid standards of logic and reason may 
disapprove—and rightly disapprove—of some of these mani- 
festations. But unfortunately, politics, much less nationalist 
politics, are not governed by logic or reason, they are mainly 
and essentially psychological, and no attempt at settlement 
ean afford to ignore or belittle this psychological factor 
which is in itself a matter of such high importance that to 
overlook it or to fail to recognize its due significance would be 
utterly unscientific. A due blend of reason and sentiment 
with a little preponderance of the latter can alone succeed in 
yielding the result that will put an end to the present deadlock 
in India. 

It is satisfactory to note that the Secretary of State realizes 
that force is no remedy for the present situation, and that 
without the good will of the Indian people, force is bound to 
fail, and, indeed, to worsen the situation. Peace and order 
must be maintained by all proper and legal means. But what 
is more important is to realize the duty of satisfying 
the nationalist movement to the fullest extent possible. The 
Civil Disobedience campaign is open to various objections, 
and Mr. Gandhi has certainly made a serious mistake in 
launching it. But a no less serious mistake will be made by 
the British Government and people if they do not realize its 
significance and inwardness. 

These, however, are generalities, important and valuable 
though they are in themselves. The gravity of the situation 

‘alls for concrete proposals and specific action for the appre- 
ciation of sound fundamental principles. Leaving aside the 
diehards on both sides, the necessity and desirability of con- 
ciliation will be admitted by all thoughtful and sober people. 
Strictly speaking, the difference is slight. India wants the 
immediate establishment of full national responsible Govern. 
ment and Dominion Status. England thinks that this goal 
cannot be realized immediately. If the Viceroy or His 
Majesty’s Government could have assured Mr. Gandhi of one 
thing, namely that following upon the deliberations of the 
Round Table Conference, if they were satisfied that full 
national responsible Government and Dominion Status could 
safely be established in India, they would be prepared to 
submit to Parliament proposals to that effect, subject only to 
such conditions and reservations as might be deemed essential 
to a period of transition, there would not have been the Civil 
Disobedience campaign and all the trouble that it has given 
rise to. I reengnize it would not have been constitutionally 
practicable to give the assurance, and Mr. Gandhi might have 
been wrong in demanding it and launching a revolutionary 
movement when it was not forthcoming, but all this proves how 


small incidents give rise to big events, entailing misunder- 
standing, ill-feeling, misery and all sorts of evil and trouble. 

The conception of the Round Table Conference is no doubt 
excellent. What is wanted now is to do everything that will 
make it a thorough success. How can this be done? Is it 
not yet possible to conciliate Mr. Gandhi and his Congress 
Party ? The deliberations of the Conference may not be 
successful without him or without the representatives of his 
party. His presence at the Conference or that of his nominees 
would certainly add to the weight and value of the decisions 
that may be reached therein. Such being the case, a fresh 
effort may well be made to find out the minimum terms on 
which his co-operation can be had and the more so when he 
appears to be in that frame of mind, to judge from the report 
of the interview which he gave to Mr. Slocombe of the Daily 
Herald. 

Now that the constitutional obstacle represented by the 
Simon Commission’s report is out of the way, it should not be 
difficult, constitutionally or otherwise, for His Majesty's 
Government to make another declaration to the effect that 
they would be pleased to submit to Parliament proposals for 
the establishment of full national responsible Government and 
Dominion Status, if the deliberations of the Conference should 
satisfy them that such proposals might well be made. A 
declaration on these lines, supplementing the viceregal 
announcement of November last, will have highly conciliatory 
effects, and in all probability save the situation. Its moral 
effect will be great; it will succeed in rallying round the Con- 
ference all parties and forces except the most extreme and 
revolutionary, and I venture to think that in that case Mr. 
Gandhi will agree to take part in the Conference. 

One thing is certain. 'There has been such a rising tide of 
nationalism in India that no coercion can check it. The best, 
wisest and safest course is to satisfy the insistent demands of 
Indian nationalistic and progressive political thought fully and 
unreservedly. Mere tinkering with the problem or half measures 
will unquestionably prove disastrous in the long run, and end 
in India becoming a Lost Dominion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PurrozeE SETUNA. 
* ak * 
What the Simon Report Means. By 8S. K. Ratcliffe. (The New 
Statesman, 1s.) 

Tr would be impossible to set out the main findings and facts 
of the Simon Report in a more convenient compass or to 
describe them in a more lucid manner. The pamphlet gives 
the average reader exactly what he needs in order to keep 
in his mind a correct conspectus of what the Report 
contains. 

One point of very great importance—upon which Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri has recently commented in the Spectator— 
about the Indian Army of the future is not cleared up in this 
brief summary. It would seem that Mr. Ratcliffe regards 
the Army in the Simon Report, even after its Indianization, 
as transferred from the Government of India to Imperial 
authority. This is a matter that certainly needs clearing 
up. After going carefully through the Report’s own state- 
ments, the recommendation about the Army appears to 
be so vague as to bear both interpretations. 

The last pages of this small pamphlet will be read with 
the greatest interest of all. Mr. Ratcliffe rightly entitles 
the historical survey “ India without Gandhi.” The truth 
is, the Commissioners never were able to overcome the 
initial fact of their appointment as a British Parliamentary 
Commission. The Report, therefore, throughout takes what 
may be called the “ British’ point of view. The greatest 
lack is just there. It hardly seems to be aware, in crucial 
matters, of an Indian point of view which is directly oppose 1 
to that of the British, and therefore it does nothing to 
harmonize the opposing points of view. Yet if self-govern- 
ment means anything at all, it surely means that an 
Indian scheme of things ought to be adopted rather than 
a British. : 
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Pleiades 


On 


TERE is a passage in Mr. George Moore’s Abelard and Heloise 
which remains in the mind of the reader as a permanent joy. 
The two star-crossed lovers, in the spring-time of their passion 
and the spring-time of the year, are journeying together from 
Paris into Brittany ; and their maid, the shrewd Madelon, 
with her pithy and homely wit, is riding by their side. The 
talk falls on the colours of the spring ; and Madelon jeers at 
her poet-master, and at all poets, for imagining that spring is 
green. It is yellow, she says: look at yonder growing buds, 
and you will see that they are yellow : look at yonder meadow, 
and you will see that it is carpeted with dainty yellow flowers. 
It is the yellow of the spring that makes its beauty : it is the 
yellow things of the spring (Madelon is a cook, and her thoughts 
run to salads and vegetables) that are really good to eat. 
Green is a misty sort of colour ; it has no clear edge of beauty : 
it is an unsatisfying thing, alike to the eye and the palate. 

There is a good deal of wisdom in Madelon’s paradox, as 
there generally is in paradoxes. Green can be an unsatisfying 
colour; indeed, there are times when it even seems to be 
menacing. Sometimes, in certain lights and at certain hours, 
as you sit in your garden and watch its colours and fall into its 
mood, you begin to suspect that you are hedged about by a 
lowering conspiracy of green. ‘There are the green trees 
looking down curiously at you; there are the green hedges 
standing sentinel around you; and even your herbaceous 
border, where you would like to see some clear blues and 
shining yellows, seems to have hidden itself in a sort of sinister 
green gloom. You murmur to yourself, to keep your spirits 
up, something about “ England’s green and pleasant land” ; 
you recall to your memory the vivid green you once saw on 
the shores of the Solent, when you were returning to England 
after some months of wandering in parlibus transmarinis, and 
you try to recapture the thrill with which you looked once 
more on the deep lush English meadows. But your consola- 
tions miss fire ; you know in your heart that there is something 
wrong with green: you admit to your reasoning soul that 
green is a rainy colour, the child of cloudy skies and steadily 
dropping rain ; and you long for something that has a warmer 
glow and a more golden and cordial comfort. 

* * * % * * ay 

The comfort and the cordiality of yellow salute the traveller 
in midsummer with a warm and glad surprise as he wakens 
in his carriage somewhere north of Perth, soon after six o’clock 
in the morning, and begins to look upon the valley landscape 
through which he is being carried in the bright and early sun- 
shine. There is a yellow laburnum on the hill-sides, still 
drooping its fresh glory of yellow blossom (the laburnums in 
the south are all faded and gone, but the Highlands keep their 
yellow); and here, and again there, and indeed everywhere, 
there is the shining of the golden broom. (Yellow or gold, 
what does it matter ? Gold is yellow, and yellow is gold ; and 
you cannot insert the point of a knife between the two.) The 
broom is a wonderful plant ; it is like a profusion of newly 
minted sovereigns ; but it is better than all the sovereigns 
that ever were minted, for it is never withdrawn from circu- 
lation (as all the lovely shining sovereigns were, sixteen sad 
years ago), and anyhow it is a joy “in widest commonalty 
spread,’ and you could never say that of sovereigns, even in 
the palmiest of pre-War days. Nor do sovereigns draw after 
them crowds of tiny sympathetic sister golden things; and 
the broom has that gift. It is a sort of Orpheus ; where it 
makes its inaudible golden music, it somehow attracts into its 
company other golden little plants—the mimulus, with its 
stalks set in the water ; yellow flags, standing upright in the 
grass ; yellow lichens, touching with gold the rocks to which 
they cling; and all sorts of nodding little golden bells and 
heads, swaying and curtseying as the breeze passes—miniature 
living glories of yellow, prodigally scattered all over the 
valleys. There is no rival to the broom and the goodly com- 
pany that follows wherever he leads. The gorse may seem a 
rival ; but the gorse is a lonely sort of fellow. He loves the 
bare heath; and he stands alone there. Besides, he is a heady 
sort of plant, fully of a rich nutty scent which runs into an 
excess. Nor is his colour the clean and austere yellow of the 


Yellow in Nature 


broom. It plunges into a sort of ruddiness: it deserts the 
perfect simplicity of the broom : it runs over the boundary of 
exact good taste. 
e se ce en's 
One thinks of trees as in their nature green ; but perhaps it 
is their nature and end to be yellow. Even when they seem 
to be nothing but green, they may receive a transfiguration 
from the setting sun which turns them into yellow ; and then, 
as you look up through the leaves of the chestnut in your 
garden, even in full midsummer, you will realize that the final 
** nature’ towards which the chestnut is striving is yellow. 
Trees begin their young life in yellow ; and the glory of their 
old age in autumn is once more yellow. It is only in the hard 
middle age of midsummer that they are green ; and trees are 
least interesting, and least themselves, in their middle age. 
Perhaps the beech is the most perfectly beautiful of all trees, 
if you take him all in all; and the glory of the beech is his 
October livery. When one thinks of trees, and of their colour, 
in this way, there is a passage in Browning's ‘* By the Fire- 
side” which comes unbidden to the memory. You will 
remember how it begins, with the poet-lover meditating by 
his wife’s side on the past that brought them together. As 
he retraces the past, he begins with an avenue of green hazel ; 
but as he passes down it he comes to the yellow autumn tree, 
and the yellow lichen fretting the rock by its side, and it was 
there (he remembers), under the consecration of that colour, 
that he found his perfect wife, and his life realized its purpose. 
e- ¢ 4.4 ££ Ss 
The desert is yellow; and any man who has travelled 
through the desert will remember its beauty—the wonderful 
yellow carpet that drinks the yellow sunshine; the yellow 
soil which, arid as it looks, has a hidden fertility, and will send 
up, when once it is touched by the light showers of the spring, 
the marvels of its vegetation, its cactus with purple or white 
flowers, its delicate plants of blue, its glowing plants of 
crimson. So too are the noblest wines that slake the 
thirst and cheer the heart of man. Some may sing the ruby 
that dweils in the heart of red wine ; but the wise will sing the 
topaz that glows in the centre of the yellow wines of Burgundy 
and the Moselle country. So too with the jewels which match 
their colour. Your emerald has a very deep beauty; your 
sapphire may be a melting blue ; but some of the loveliest of 
sapphires have a sort of yellow heart, and what stone can 
rival a topaz for packing into a little space the very essence 
of all gold and yellow beauty ? 
* * * % * * tk 
But we are running away from our theme ; we must hark 
back from wine and jewels to the free yellow of the fields. 
*Twas that delightful season when the broom, 
Full-flowered and visible for many a mile, 
Across the uplands runs in veins of gold. 
So one of us quoted Meredith, from memory, and laughingly 
said that the quotation was incorrect. But the broom was not 
only visible ** across the uplands”: there was also one 
memorable patch, just where a foot-bridge crossed a little 
stream, which wavered “in veins of gold” in the moving 
waters, as the yellow on the bank answered and nodded in 
the breeze to the yellow reflected below. Beyond, as we looked 
down to a sea-loch, we saw the yellow kelp shining on its 
margin; and over it were flitting the gray-winged gulls with 
primrose-yellow beaks. But the most wonderful yellow of 
all was that of a globe-flower, which one of us detected, with 
quick eyes of insight, on the other side of a burn. It was an 
unfolded hollow globe of yellow petals, delicately curved over 
one another like the feathers of a wing, springing from a long 
stalk adorned at intervals with little green frills. Trollius 
was its scientific name, the finder said: she had seen it last 
at Castorina ; but it also grew, she had been told, with only 
one other flower as its companion, at the North Cape. We 
could only think that Nature is prodigal with yellow loveliness, 
when she scatters it in Italy and the West Highlands and the 
North of Norway ; and so, as we looked on this most lovely 
of all its manifestations, we ended our talk of yellow in Nature, 
ORION. 
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Country Life 


HomeE-GROWN Foop. 

A theory, put forward some years ago by Mr. Hepburn, 
an Essex farmer, was revived in a new form last week at a 
meeting in one of the committee rooms of the House of 
Commons. The subject of the meeting was to start a new 
campaign for purer food and more British food, both highly 
praiseworthy objects. One would like to know whether the 
theories put forward have a scientific basis. The argument 
was that the diseases of wheat, bunt, smut, rust and the 
rest, are or may be the cause of cancer and other mortal 
maladies; that the further wheat as well as other foods 
have to travel, the more likely they are to acquire impurities ; 
and therefore the more food we eat from the produce of the 
home farms the better. Wheat, of course, travels better 
than any other grain, or indeed than most other forms of 
food. It was for this reason that the citizens of many 
American townships most generously forswore wheat during 
the War, substituting maize, oats and barley in order that 
the wheat might go to the Allies. I have heard a great 
English doctor maintain that flour from wheat, just grown 
and ground, is more wholesome than flour from older and 
much-travelled wheat: Personally I much prefer bread 
made wholly from English wheat ; but on the health question 


we need an authoritative pronouncement from science. 
* * * * 


The most certain example of the value of freshness is in 
the green vegetable and in soft fruit. It is a direct sub- 
traction from the health of our people that so many live on 
stale vegetables. Even in tolerably remote country places, 
villages as well as towns, the local greengrocer often gets his 
supplies from Covent Garden, and they are many days old 
when eaten. Few things would confer more benefit on the 
community than some reasonable return to the days when 
the food for every centre of population was supplied from the 
immediate circumference. For this reason it is much to be 
resretted that the garden cities have rejected the ideal of 
‘** an agricultural belt.” It was much advertised in the early 
days, but invariably, so far as my experience goes, vanished 
before the demands of the builders. 

On the question of more bome food, especially more wheat, 
an ardent Scottish Member of Parliament waved like a flag 
of challenge that prophetic book of Prince Kropotkin’s: Farms, 
Factories and Workshops. It should be much better known, 
and might well be published with a preface as long as the 
book itself, showing how Kropotkin’s ideas have been promoted 
and realized since his day. Its lessons, however, can be mis 
interpreted. It does not follow that because in a garden by 
careful manipulation one grain of wheat can be made to 
produce fifty straws and yield a thousandfold and more in 
grain that therefore ninety bushels to the acre is an economic 
ideal: the wheat-farmer who trebled his yield might still 
lose money, might, indeed, lose more money. It is one of the 
saddest features of the farm that farmers often pray for light 
crops—at any rate in hay—that need less labour for garnering. 

* * * * 
A New Saqurrret Crime. 

Many people have discovered many crimes committed by 
the grey squirrel, that alien, as engaging as it is destructive, 
which takes so kindly (with apologies for the word) to an 
English environment. ‘A neighbour gives me evidence of sin 
new to my experience at any rate. A garden in Buckingham- 
shire (for which county the grey squirrel seems to have a 
special regard) is peculiarly popular, and populous, with 
these rats, who come in the first place for the squirrel’s legiti- 
mate food, videlicet nuts. Not one was left for the owner. He 
bore this loss with equanimity, but a yet unkinder cut prompts 
him to rebellion. The grey squirrels have taken a fancy to 
his peaches ; and as if they knew these were a forbidden fruit 
they eat them from the unseen side. The peaches show a 
reddening fruit, but are quite eaten out on the side next the 
wall. They have become so tame that they frequent not 
only the peach-houses, but the house itself. Food is not safe, 
even in kitchen or dining-room. Was ever so omnivorous a 
pest? It is peculiarly offensive to my view, because it 
destroys every bird’s nest within its ken ; and its bright-eyed 
activity makes it a perfect bird’s-nester. 


Some attempt is being made to discover its range ; and any 
information on its appearance either in the West or North 
would be welcome. Personally, I have seen considerable 
numbers in Warwickshire, but could hear of none on the 
borders of Shropshire. It is clearly spreading out at some speed 
as, indeed, the pressure of the population in the neighbourhood 
of London would compel. There seems to be no direct evidence 
that it bullies the English brown squirrel; but the two are 
seldom found in the same place, and the grey is much the 
stronger and more aggressive type. 


* * * * 
Foster Toaps. 

I must record a curious coincidence in natural history 
experience. There appeared not long since in the Morning 
Post some account of a toad, discovered in the unusual occupa- 
tion of brooding robins’ eggs! I did not see the passage but 
was told of it ; and should have almost felt inclined to put it 
down in the class of stories, generally described as “* tall,” had 
not a friend come upon an almost exactly similar incident a 
week or so earlier. The difference was in this case that the 
toad had chosen a hedge sparrow’s nest. After all any nest 
he could reach would give the toad just the sort of resting 
place it habitually seeks. Old nests, of course, are frequent 
resorts of many creatures. I have found mice in them, the 
skeleton of a stoat and more than onez a nest of bumble bees, 
Tne Bee Orcuis. 

In every season some particular plant finds its oplimum 
and flourishes extravagantly. One of the chief beneficiaries 
of this year is the bee orchis. The experience of a friend in 
Gloucestershire is supported elsewhere. ‘‘ In one field,” he 
writes, ‘* I counted 150 within a small space ; and standing 
still in another counted forty. Generally speaking they 
are very fine specimens. One bee orchis was 10 inches high 
and had six bee-like flowers out.’ Other orchises of the 
neighbourhood, such as the butterfly, are in normal numbers. 
In answer to a query—most orchises multiply both from 
seed and off-shoots ; and reasonable plucking of the flowers 
should do little harm. Cutting the flowers would strengthen 
the bulb; but even the wild perennials tend to vanish if 
seeding is limited. 

* * * * 
As IN THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 

A private correspondent in a very sprightly letter, puts to me 
a new conundrum. He has much fruit, and being kind of 
heart cannot bring himself to destroy the blackbirds that take 
heavy toll of his strawberries. He chooses the better way of 
netting them, but such is the greed of the birds that many 
are caught in the nets and he is continually summoned to 
release them. He finds that the thieves are exclusively hen 
blackbirds! Are they greedier, braver, stupider or different 
in dietetic practice from the cocks ? A little later in the year 
the birds are apt to segregate into sexes, like the cuckoos 
and chaffinches ; and flocks of young cocks have been seen 
migrating from the Kentish seaside. Hens again are certainly 
tamer than the cocks; but I cannot say that I have ever 
noticed their supremacy as eaters of strawberries ! 

* * * * 
Sic Vos——. 

One summer in my own garden a particular and small 
square of fruit-netting was used on four successive occasions by 
swarming bees ! One never knows to what one is subscribing 
in a garden. Dormice love the top of a beehive ; wintering 
toads the hole where a lawn tennis post once was; nesting 
robins a rhubarb pot. I once left an old mackintosh cape in 
the garden for a few days; and on opening it found therein 
the egg and supply of pollen of a single bee! The really 
altruistic gardener of wide interests ought perhaps to fill 
his garden with lumber and rubbish. To give one more 
instance, in clearing tins and crocks from a stream that runs 
through the garden I found almost all to contain fresh-water 
crayfish. Tidiness, as we understand it, is most destructive of 
congenial homes ! 

W. Beacn Tomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA . 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—You seem, like many Indian politicians, attracted to the 
idea of federation for India recommended by the Simon 
Commission. The word “ Federation,” loosely used, may 
apply to the constitution of India even as it is to-day, being a 
number of provincial administrations with some degree of 
autonomy under a Central Government with co-ordinating 
and overriding powers. The Simon Report uses the term in 
its more rigid sense. 

Under its conception of future India the political centre of 
gravity, as it were, would shift from the Centre to the Provinces 
and the Indian States. These would be the ultimate source 
of authority in the land. These would be in direct touch 
with the people regulating their daily life for the most part, 
and having legislatures, where they existed, directly elected 
by the people. The Central Government would be an artificial 
creation restricted to such functions as the Statute gave it, 
and its legislature would represent not the people directly 
but the legislatures of the constituent parts, viz., the Provinces 
and the Indian States. No doubt the functions so assigned 
to the Central Government would be of an important and 
impressive character. Nevertheless, as the Indian States 
enjoy almost complete internal autonomy, the British Indian 
Provinces, according to the Simon proposals, would approxi- 
mate to them and become the repository of residuary powers 
under the Constitution. The Centre would thus be shorn of 
many of its present functions and would be weaker than it is 
to-day, and there being no periodical popular elections in con- 
nexion with the Federal Legislature, the Centre would become 
an abstraction to the general population. 

The fear is not idle that the fissiparous tendencies that have 
existed in India through the ages will reassert themselves with 
full force. The ideal of India as a political unit, a creation 
of British rule, by no means established yet as a permanent 
possession in the minds of the Indian population at large, 
will be in danger of being lost in a multitude of local loyalties 
and local attachments unless the Central Government con- 
tinues as a dominating and binding power. 

It is true that the Simon Commission do not propose to 
reduce the Governor-General in Council at once to the status 
of a co-ordinating syndicate. Indeed, in one place they speak 
of this body having the power of interfering to prevent or re- 
solve deadlocks in the provincial sphere; and there is a 
salutary provision for preserving the all-India character of 
certain security services. But they do dangle the idea of 
classical Federation as a dazzling prospect before the vision 
of Indian politicians. It has already bewitched the Moham- 
medan community. ‘To the Princes it appears as a symbol of 
their co-equal status with British India. It is just here that 
an element of cardinal weakness appears in the Commissioners’ 
conception of Federated India. Following the Butler Com- 
mittee’s recommendation, they wish to modify section 33 of the 
present Government of India Act and transfer the controlling 
authority over Indian states from the Governor-General in 
Council to the Viceroy in his capacity as representative of the 
Crown, Thus even when Federation had been consummated 
there would be two final authorities in India, the Provinces 
looking to the Government of India and the Princes looking 
beyond to the Imperial Executive in London. 

This is not the place in which to discuss this proposal on 
its merits. But it is necessary to point out that it effects a 
cleavage of India for all time and prevents her ever being able 
to act in international matters with vigour or consistency in 
her own interests as distinguished from those of Great 
Britain. The integrity of Dominion Status would be broken, 
and India denied equality of position with other members of 
the Commonwealth. The Federation idea then as embodied 
in the Simon proposals militates against the goal of British 
policy so recently enunciated for the appeasement and satis- 
faction of India, a goal which the Princes both individually 
and in their corporate character have repeatedly acclaimed. 

One last objection is that to achieve the reconstruction of 
India as a Federation we shall have to reverse the natural 
evolution of political India. Unlike Canada or Australia, 
India does not know of a number of independent States for 


tke first time realizing the necessity of combination. A 
unitary government of remarkable coherence and pervasive- 
ness is actually in being. Some power has already been de- 
volved on the Provinces and the next step must be along this 
line leading to complete autonomy in the constituent parts, 
leaving the Central Government intact, with unimpaired 
dignity, and holding all such power as may not be so delegated. 
—I am, Sir, &c., V. S. Srinivasa SAsTRi. 
Kensington Palace Mansions, W. 8. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Str,—I must confess that Iam rather surprised at the attitude 
of the Spectator on the Simon Report. The Spectator has time 


and again emphasized that it stands for Dominion 
Status on a basis of free will and equality. The Simon 
Report is a negation of Dominion Status. The Com- 
missioners repudiated the Irwin-Benn declaration of 
November last by ignoring the November interpreta- 
tion of the Montagu. Announcement of 1917. That 


declaration spoke of Dominion Status as a natural issue of 
the Montagu. Announcement, and one inherent in it. 

Lord Irwin acted with the fullest concurrence of H.M. 
Government. The statement which was the cause of acute 
controversy in Parliament has not been repudiated by the 
British Legislature. The present Government and Lord 
Irwin still retain the confidence of the country, for Lord Irwin 
is still Viceroy of India and Mr. Benn is still Secretary of State. 
The November declaration, therefore, is constitutionally a 
final and authoritative statement up to the present on British 
policy in India. It constitutes the pledge to the Indian 
people. What the Commissioners have done is to ignore 
what happened in November, go back to the Announcement 
of 1917 as a starting-point, and they have reinterpreted the 
announcement in their own way. 

With regard to the Recommendations themselves, it is 
incomprehensible to me how the Spectator, which spoke, not 
only of India’s right, but of the supreme necessity at the 
moment of establishing India as a fully self-governing 
Dominion (fully recognizing that it involves the right of India 
to withdraw from the Commonwealth) can feel happy about 
the Simon thesis, for the Commission, by reserving for a time 
part of the sovereign authority in India in British hands, and 
that part the defence of the country, makes it impossible for 
India to withdraw from the Commonwealth. 

I do not wish in a letter to analyse the Recommendations 
in detail, and to show their sinister and reactionary character. 
Any impartial and close examination of the Report will not 
only show that it contemplates a very slow progress but that, 
even when all that the Commissioners visualize is realized in 
perfection, India will not be a self-governing Dominion, but 
at best a Crown Colony with responsible government within 
the sphere of the authority delegated to it by the British 
Government. I would also add that the constitutional 
machinery suggested is not only impracticable but ridiculous. 
** Federation” is probably a fascinating word, but the 
‘** Simon ” India will not be a federated India but a congeries 
of states kept together by a foreign Power whose presence is 
thereby made indispensable. 

You will pardon me if I say that your present attitude to the 
Simon Report is to me—and to those like me who are working 
all the time for the same object—** Dominion Status for India,” 
pathetic.—I am, Sir, &e. V. K. Krisuna Menon. 

The Commonwealth of India League, 203 Strand, W.C. 2. 

[We are sorry that our correspondent should have taken such 
exception to one particular article in the Spectator. If he has 
read all the articles on the Indian question that have appeared 
here during the past six months, he must surely acknowledge 
that few organs of opinion over here have shown a better 
understanding of the real issues in the Indian problem than 
this paper. We endeavoured to assess the Simon Report— 
as indeed it has to be judged—as a very remarkable piece of 
constitutional architecture. We stated explicitly, however, 
that it was only one constructive scheme for the articulation 
of the Indian body politic, and that it would be plaeed, to- 
gether with other such schemes, before the forthcoming 
Conference of British and Indian representatives. Surely 
such a report has to be eonsidered on its merits, apart from 
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any question of its relevance or irrelevance to the wider issue 
of the future relations of Great Britain and India.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—The Liberals and Indian business men, who were opposed 
to Mr. Gandhi's movement at first, have practically thrown 
their weight on his side and the moral support of the most 
influential sections of public opinion in India is definitely 
flowing in his direction. It is more profitable at this stage 
to seek a solution for the immense problem which faces 
the Government than to trace the steps which have given 
it its present dimensions. Only one point needs to be stressed : 
never before in India has there been such a general upheaval 
as this. The movement cannot be killed by repression or 
grudging half-hearted concessions, 

Writing on the eve of a declaration which will outline the 
scope and character of the Round Table Conference, I shall not 
analyse the possible reactions of that declaration on India. 
But I shall be very surprised if even Indian Liberals and other 
progressive parties (excluding the Congress) will consent to 
come to a “ free’ Conference without any guarantee that it 
will discuss a Dominicn Constitution for India. There is a 
certain amount of satisfaction in official circles that the cam- 
paign for civil disobedience is showing signs of weakening and 
that the Moslems are willing to send their representatives to 
the London Conference. Such satisfaction will prove to be 
short-lived, for the movement has taken deep roots and cannot 
easily die. As fcr the Moslems, it is a dangerous thing to 
encourage extreme demands for communal representation for 
the sake of keeping the Conference idea alive. It would be 
infinitely better to postpone, even to abandon, the Conference 
than to invite certain failure. 

If I were in Mr. Benn’s position, I would go at once to India, 
and, with the Viceroy, hold a Conference—informal and 
consultative—to which would be invited Mr. Gandhi, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Mr. V. J. Patel (ex-President of the Legislative 
Assembly), Sir Tej Bahadru Sapru, Mr. Jinnah, and two or 
three other leading Indians. I would ask that Conference to 
review the whole position with me and make proposals for 
ensuring the success of the Round Table Conference. If 
necessary, I would transport the whole of that preliminary 
Conference to London to meet the Dominion representatives 
at the time of the Imperial Conference. 

Assuming that so much is possible I think that the other 
conditions are capable of fulfilment. Mr. Gandhi demands 
** a change of heart.’ If he is convinced that the Government 
means business—and no other Indian leader is so easily 
satisfied or is more generous to an opponent-—half the battle 
is won. The question of a general amnesty will not, I am 
confident, present any difficulty. Mr. Benn’s _ personal 
visit to India will serve a double object. He will impress 
India that the Labour Government realizes the gravity of 
the situation: he will also obtain for himself that first-hand 
contact with India the lack of which is a serious handicap. 

If the Round Table Conference is to be a success, it must 
be representative of India; and it must meet in a proper 
atmosphere. Without these two essential conditions it 
must fail, and failure will only widen the existing gulf.— 
I am, Sir, &c., B. Sutva Rao. 

100 St. Ermins, London, S.W.1. 


THE NEED FOR CONSTRUCTIVE 

CONSERVATISM 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sirn,—In 1922, feeling the inadequacy of the_ official pro- 
gramme, I wrote out for my own interest and had printed 
for private circulation a brief ‘*‘ Constructive Conservative 
Policy.” Bonar Law had declared in favour of marking 
time. Other political programmes were even more futile. 
The country still waits for a constructive policy, and no party 
has produced anything likely to save the situation for our- 
selves and for other manufacturing nations who have followed 
our lead into a world of roaring machinery and Shylock-ridden 
finance. 

At one time, with the inclusion of the ‘ nationalization 
of the Bank of England” in its programme, it was possible 
that the Labour Party might be lead into doing serious 
work, but with its consolidation into a stable party that 


— 
possibility seems to have passed. Nothing that has not the 
sanction of the present controllers of the financial macliine 
can be expected from the Liberal or Labour quarter, 

Then we have the official Conservative programme. One 
can almost see Casabianca among the flames, the well-drilled 
product of our public school system going to his death, so 
utterly devoid is it of any realization of the real issues at 
stake. The boy’s position is not an enviable one; but 
it is infinitely better to realize that you can do nothing than 
to run about frantically trying to put the fire out with a 
pair of bellows, which is about what the Beaverbrook press 
is doing with its Empire Trade ‘ stunt.” 

The glimpse of help on the horizon has come from Mr, 
Winston Churchill, who, in his Romanes lecture, puts his 
finger on the spot. It would be useless to attempt to consider 
here the possibility of an economic committee of the Housa 
of Commons proving a satisfactory method of control, but 
the suggestion contains within it the assertion of the urgent 
need for the money system to be placed again under the 
control of the Crown. If my memory serves me right Mr, 
Winston Churchill, in an article entitled ‘* Shall We Commit 
Suicide ? ” let it be known some years ago that he was aware 
that drastic and fundamental changes are necessary if cur 
civilization is to be saved. 

During the last five or six years the left-wing Socialists 
nave turned their interests towards economics. The farce 
of democratic ‘ government,” shackled to a basically false 
financial system, has become apparent to them. As _ the 
interest in economics has increased, so the interest in an 
alien political system has waned. 

Here, then, is hope ofsomething constructive. If Mr. Winston 
Churchill will give the lead, his time of office would probably 
be short. But in that time, with the help of the constructive 
element in the Socialist Left, he could not only get Great 
Britain on to the new economic rails, but would give the 
lead to other nations in the direction of a prosperity which 
would not be dependent, as at present, on the impoverishment 
of other manufacturing nations. 

Surely the time has come for the adoption of a constructive 
policy. Will Mr. Winston Churchill give the lead, or must 
the work be left to the next generation ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

TiroporEe J. Farraruis. 

Wereham Hall, nr. Kings Lynn. 


HORSES FOR BUTCHERY 

[Vo the Ediior of the SpecTraror.] 
Sir,—-I ask your readers to remember that our Bill to stop 
the export of horses for butchery has recently passed its 
second reading and has great support from Members of 
Parliament. It is well known to all concerned that recent 
exposure of the cruel conditions at Vaugirard, the Paris horse 
abattoir, has gained much sympathy for this Bill, because so 
long as any horses may be exported for butchery some will 
certainly go to Vaugirard. In fact ten, at least, went last week. 
We know from our informants that there is great uneasiness 
at Vaugirard on this account, and it is reasonable to conclude 
that they are very ready to allay public anxiety in England. 

During many years the authorities at Vaugirard have 
refused to attempt any reform of the cruel killing and cruel 
treatment so often reported. And they have taken strenuous 
means to prevent entrance of visitors, and have turned them 
out directly they have been observed. At this moment a 
society that has ignored those conditions, and thrown doubt 
on their exposure by Mr. Gilbey, announces that two principal 
officials have visited that abattoir, offered to give killers and 
cartridges, and have been promised that henceforth they shall 
be used for all horses, and that an inspector appointed by this 
English societyshall be allowed free entrance at all times to 
the abattoir to see that these conditions are carried out. 

May I warn your readers that this is not the first time that 
killers have been given to butchers at Vaugirard ? Also that 
I have heard two other versions of the many suggested reforms 
at Vaugirard. In fact the authorities seem as eager to institute 
——or announce—reforms as they were till now to resent any 
suggestion that reforms were necessary. Under all these 
conditions it would be wiser not to announce the conversion 
of Vaugirard till we have seen it in practice. In the meantime 
our horses are going there. Let us try to get the Bill passed 
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that would stop that export—and the whole export of horses 
for butchery.—I am, Sir, &e., A. M. F. Core. 
L.L.A.E.H.B., 11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C.2. 


MALTAAND REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
[T'o the Editor of the SpecTaTor.| 

Sir,—I wonder if your readers have noticed the rather striking 
resemblance between the situation in Malta and the quarrel 
between the Conservatives and the Empire Crusaders. In 
each case we have an attempted abuse of power. In Malta, 
the Pope (or the Bishops of Malta and Gozo with at least his 
connivance) sought to use ecclesiastical influence to ensure 
that the votes of the people should be given to one party only, 
against the political wishes of the majority of the electorate 
in order to maintain the power of the Priest. 

In the other case, because Lord Rothermere is a millionaire, 
and happens to own a number of newspapers with an enormous 
circulation, he wants to be tne dictator of this country— 
to make the power of the Press greater than that of the 
elected representatives of the people. The Vatican wants 
the peaceful elimination from politics of Lord Strickland, who is 
not persona grata to the Holy See. Apparently, Lord Rother- 
mere has a similar personal antipathy to Mr. Baldwin. The 
Holy See practically wants to say who should be the King’s 
Ministers in Malta. Lord Rothermere wishes to be consulted 
as to the composition of the next Conservative Cabinet. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain says that Lord Rothermere’s policy 
changes week by week. There was a correspondingly extra- 
ordinary discrepancy between Mgr. Robinson’s attitude whilst 
in Malta and that attributed to him after his return to Rome. 

Finally, the accounts in the Beaverbrook-Rothermere 
press of the recent meeting of Conservative M.P.s either 
feign or reveal a want of appreciation of the real situation, 
as unintelligible to the impartial reader as the Vatican’s 
professed inability to see any irregularity in its interference 
in Maltese politics.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brighton. H. P,, HENDERSON WEBB. 


THE FUTURE OF EAST AFRICA 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Str,— Your admirable article (in:the Spectator dated June 28th) 
on the East African memoranda leaves little to be said except 
on points of detail. These may be summarized here in the 
hope that they will receive consideration from the Joint 
Committee which it is proposed to appoint. Incidentally, 
it is imperative that the best available evidence should be 
at the disposal of the Committee, and in this case the evidence 
is that of the Chief Native Commissioner of Kenya, whose 
knowledge of the natives and their requirements has been 
consistently ignored. 

You have already dealt with the question of the High 
Commissioner’s Council, which should clearly be of an 
advisory, not a legislative, character, and if this can only 
be secured by an amendment of the Act of 1887, obviously 
it would be better to amend the Act than to include what 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies himself admits to 
be a weakness in the new constitution for East Africa. One 
of the points, however, which the Joint Committee will have 
to consider is ‘‘the goal of constitutional development,” 
which under the memorandum indicates a future Africa 
based on the ballot-box and representative government as 
we know it. That way lies chaos and disintegration. We 
do not want to transplant our institutions to Africa, regardless 
of whether they will work or not, but to build up a new 
civilization baséd on African traditions and culture. 

Many will think that the office of High Commissioner will 
be a top-heavy superstructure in a comparatively small 
dependency, and it has been frequently suggested that 
Nyassaland and Northern Rhodesia should be invited to 
submit to federation with the territories to their north. 
This suggestion has the further merit that it would embrace 
within one government peoples who are culturally akin 
instead of perpetuating an artificial boundary which is 
meaningless to the natives and not altogether to their advan- 
tage. It would also stem the northern advance of the 
“ Afrikaner”? point of view in the treatment of native 
races, 

The memorandum on native policy is a great and lucid 


reaffirmation of the high principles which we have always 
professed, but it is unfortunate that the mechanism which 
alone can ensure the consistent application of these principles 
has not been sufficiently strengthened. So long as native 
policy is subject to personalities and not to a system, there 
will be ample scope for abuse. Those who administer our 
trust must be completely free from interested pressure ; 
with the best will in the world the Governor of Kenya cannot 
reconcile native needs and European interests. There 
must always be a conflict, until his two functions are com- 
pletely separated by some such method as was suggested 
in your issue of March 29th. It is worth noting, moreover, 
that the policy there suggested had its origin in the Times 
of East Africa, a paper conducted by a settler, and not in 
the minds of armchair critics ignorant of local conditions 
and difficulties. 

The proposals have met with violent disapproval in two 
quarters. First, Germany has questioned the legality of 
including the mandated territory of Tanganyika in such a 
scheme of federation, and even if international jurists give 
their verdict in our favour, its inclusion will certainly create 
an atmosphere of bitterness and lend some colour to the 
cry of perfide Albion. This criticism can be met by assimi- 
lating our protectorates to the status of mandated territories 
and continuing to hold them under the League of Nations, 
which involves no loss of sovereignty and no change in our 
professed principles of administration. 

The settlers of Kenya have been equally vocal and profess 
to reject the proposals on the apparently illogical grounds 
that they will not accept federation unless they are given 
an unofficial majority in Kenya. The complete irrelevance 
of their objections is obvious, and their protest need not 
be taken too seriously, when one remembers that at the 
last election fewer than 1,000 voters were sufficiently interested 
to record their votes and that in Lord Delamere’s former 
constituency the aggregate vote of both candidates was 150. 
It is clear, then, that their members are in no sense repre- 
sentative, that their counsels are divided (as evidenced by 
the Times of East Africa), and that of the two thousand 
Kturopean landowners fewer than five hundred are actively 
concerned in political affairs at all. It is also important to 
observe that the contents of Cmd. 3573 on Native Policy have 
already been communicated to the natives, and it would 
be quite impossible for any government, whatever the pressure 
to which it were subjected, to repudiate the guarantees given 
in this charter of African liberties.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8 Tavistock Place, W.C.1. J. H. Driserc. 


MR. LANSBURY’S LIDO 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Swimming in the Serpentine seems to me the most 
natural thing to do. London provides for the relaxation of 
her family a large and beautiful park, containing a lake 
of considerable size. What is more right than that her office- 
wearied, pavement-tired parasites should swim in it ? Perhaps 
your readers will be interested in my own venture. 

One evening this week, at 6 o'clock, I made my way to 
the Albert Gate and eventually discovered the entrance to 
the stretch of the banks of the Serpentine where bathing is 
permitted. There were two long queues of people, one of men 
and one of women and children, waiting until there was room 
in the tents and bathing huts to undress. At last, after about 
three-quarters of an hour, I paid my 3d. and went off to get 
a key to a locker, where I could leave my clothes. After 
waiting another few minutes, I was given my key and, after 
waiting again another few minutes, I found an empty cubicle. 
At last, tired, hot and rather cross, I plunged into the water 
and forgot all my troubles. 

‘The water is comparatively clean: it is certainly much 
warmer than I have ever known the sea to be on our windswept 
coast ; there is a joyful silence as the noise of the traffic is 
hushed by the surrounding trees. I had a glorious swim, 
getting as much healthy exercise in a quarter of an hour as it 
would take two hours to get by walking round the lake. 
I did not hurt myself getting out of the water, although the 
bottom is not as smooth as one could wish. It would be 
a good plan to have steps constructed at the landing stage 
so that there would be no risk of bruising one’s feet. 

After another few minutes’ wait—which would be intolerable 
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on a cold day—I seized upon another cubicle, and dressed 
myself as quickly as I could. When I left I found my bathe 
had taken me exactly two hours! 

** Lansbury’s Lido” is obviously the most popular innova- 
tion of the Labour Government. But now that bathing in 
the Serpentine has been made possible for Londoners, it should 
be organized on such a scale that there is room for everyone. 
Surely, non-bathers would not object to a great deal more 
space being devoted to this pastime. For one thing the many 
coloured bathing-caps dotted about in the water are decorative, 
as are also the orange bathing tents, silhouetted against the 
trees. Since London has made a gesture of hospitality, Iet 
that gesture be generous. She will be repaid by the possession 
of a more healthy and a more happy family.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bloomsbury. AN OrricE WORKER. 

[We agree with our correspondent that Mr. Lansbury’s 
Lido is a splendid innovation and that more space should 
ke provided for the bathers, but there are limits beyond 
which even worshippers of fresh air and sunshine, as we are, 
cannot go. We fear that the real difficulty is the question of 
space; the claims of non-bathers must be considered.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 

THE HAT-CASE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTrator.] 

Srr,—May I ask whether you consider Mr. E. M. Forster’s 
ill-tempered attack on my History of the English Novel, in your 
issue of June 28th as fair reviewing? My book may be 
** dull, badly-written and conventional in its judgments,” and 
the English and foreign critical organs which have stated a 
contrary opinion may be guilty of excessive generosity, not to 
say a courtesy that was quite uncalled for. I do not complain 
of Mr. Forster’s opinions, if they are his honest opinions. But 
is it playing the game to single out as an illustration of general 
dullness a passage which summarizes instead of recapitulating 
dull facts, or not to quote the sentence on page 13 which he 
erroneously describes as ungrammatical? As to this, any 
reader who prefers sound Engtish to slick journalese would 
have seen at once that it is both correct and unequivocal— 
more than can be said of the strange conglomeration of words 
in which Mr. Forster accuses me of ** detracting ” with all some 
other people’s “* original insensitiveness.” 

Mr. Forster wants brighter literary history, such as may be 
read ‘“ slap-dash” because poured out “ slap-dash” by 
writers who, as he puts it, are “* not qualified * to trouble their 
readers with historical information. He has already shown 
his ability to produce this, and it no doubt has a more popular 
appeal than the other sort. 

My attention has been called to a footnote on page 88 of my 
book referring—without the least discourtesy—to a recent 
deliverance of Mr. Forster's. It is a pity he did not quote this 
too. He must be congratulated on an adroit thrust, the beauty 
of which may be lost if the real inwardness of his critical 
attitude is not understood. Personally, I prefer controversy 
in the open.—I am, Sir, &c., ERNEST A. BAKER. 

University College, London. 

[Mr. Forster writes : ‘* I desire to apologise to Dr. Baker for 
certain expressions contained in my review. I realize, on 
rereading it, that an author might legitimately resent them, 
und I regret having employed them. On the other hand I 
cannot honestly modify my opinion of Dr. Baker’s work, 
nor allow to pass uncontradicted the accusation contained in 
the concluding paragraph of his letter. He suggests that, 
piqued by a footnote on page 88, I have reviewed him in a 
spirit of revenge. He is mistaken. My criticisms may be as 
worthless as he says, but they were offered conscientiously, 
and were influenced neither by page 88 nor by page 277, 
where, perhaps inadvertently, he includes my book on the novel 
among his recommendations for general reading.’”’—Kp. 
Spectator. | 





POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Lerrers or D. H. LAWRENCE. 

I shall be most grateful if you will give publicity to the 
following communication, addressed to all those who may 
have any letters from the late D. H. Lawrence in their 
vossession. ‘he administrators of Mr. Lawrence's estate 
iave asked me to collect his letters, and arrangements have 
been made for having them copied and filed. May I therefore 
ask all those of Lawrence’s correspondents to whom I have 
not already written personally to send their letters to Mrs. 


Hilton, 44 Mecklenburg Square, London, W.C.1? The 
originals will be copied and returned as soon as possible, 
If it should be decided to publish any of the letters (the 
copyright in which vests exclusively in the estate) corre- 
spondents will be informed which of their letters or parts of 
letters have been selected.—ALpous Huxtry, La Gorguette, 
Sanary (Var.). 
“ British PEssrMisM.” 

Why should we advertise to the world our statistics of 
“unemployment”? ? This, of course, is done here for 
political reasons, chiefly to discredit Free Trade, but it 
damages our status abroad. One does not find similar 
publicity in Protectionist countries, and unemployment is 
more acute in the United States and Germany. Enclosed 
is an extract from a letter from a relative who has spent forty 
years in Minnesota :— 

““I see by the papers that England has a lot of unemployed; 
here the Government have increased tariffs, but I don’t think 
this will succeed. It is over production here that is the cause of 
our troubles. We farmers have been urged by the Government 
to produce less ; even the large packing houses like Swift and Co. 
have asked the farmers to hold their cattle, so as to allow their 
plants to get rid of their stocks of dressed meats, &c.” 


Great Britain having concentrated on Industrialism, with 
2a minute farming population of 800,000 out of 45,000,000, 
is relatively far better off than Germany, where over 3,000,000 
were unemployed last February—Owrn Howarp Owen, 
Huntspill, Somerset. 





Tre Crisis IN ENGLAND. 

In your issue of July 5th, Herr Emil Ludwig writes: “If 
we contemplate the crisis developing in England...” This 
is very intriguing. Unemployment? Lord Beaverbrook ? 
Or what ?—H. Witson Harris, Reform Club. 

TuE Bririsu In INDIA. 

The condemnation of the attitude of ‘‘ splendid isolation ” 
adopted by the British in India in the article by the Rev. C. 
I’. Andrews is well merited. The social barriers erected by 
British settlers are not confined to a colour bar, but extend 
to their own countrymen who may not belong to the same 
class as themselves. As an example of this isolation, the 
ordinary Britisher will not even speak to men of the Royal 
Navy ashore in India; as for travelling in the same railway 
carriage—it is unheard of. What a splendid example to the 
Indian races, already split up into several hundred sects !— 
GILBERT REYNOLDS, H.M.S. ‘ Nelson.’ 

You are to be congratulated on having published an article 
by the Rev. C. F. Andrews. He is an Englishman who 
understands the Indian point of view, and anything he writes 
is therefore worth reading, even if it is vitiated by his 
sentimental outlook. ‘To him, personally, the most dis- 
appointing sentence in the whole Simon Report was that at the 
top of page 68, Part II: ‘ As to European representation, this 
must continue to be secured by means of separate electorates.’ ” 
Would Mr. Andrews like to see Indian representation in East 
Africa, Ceylon, Burma and the Federated Malay States 
abolished ? Does he wish Indians in these countries to have 
no infiuence beyond their individual votes where they are 
entitled to exercise it 7—A. H. E. Motson, The Athenaeum. 

An Emprre GARDEN Parry. 

We are asked to give notice of a garden party to be held on 
Thursday, July 17th, by kind permission of Lady Dance, at 
The Holme, Inner Circle, Regents Park. This is in aid of 
the Empire Activity Fund (Women’s Branch of the Imperial 
Sconomic Union). The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Horne, M.P., 
will be the chief speaker. There will be the usual entertain- 
ments and attractions. Tickets are 10s. before the day and 
12s. 6d. on the day; children under twelve, half price. 


A Procession 


MarRVELLOvS wings filled the morning : 
The bourdon bee from grass 

To grass heaved his brown sacks ; 

The butterfly battled with air, 
Adorning her wings with light. 

Beetles with armoured backs 

Flashed steel and bronze so bright 
That a king, it seemed, must pass 

For the hordes of the orchard to stare, 
Raise huzzah and buzz 

With rustic gossamer wing, 

Their acclamation thus 

Catching sunshine, noon-sound, 
Hay-height above the ground, 

Though none quite glimpsed the king. 
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Some Books 


PREVENTION is better than cure, as the annals of preventive 
medicine show. While the physician may cure a few sick 
patients, preventive methods rightly applied save millions 
from contracting a disease. Thus Mrs. M. E. M. Walker has 
done a real service in writing her attractive book on Pioneers 
of Public Health (Oliver and Boyd. 12s. 6d.), and drawing 
attention to the supreme importance of the discoveries and 
work of great men from Sydenham, Pringle and Jenner to 
Manson, Laveran, Gorgas, Biggs and Leishman in our own 
day. Her chapters on Chadwick and Simon, who organized 
our public health service, and on Pasteur and Lister are 
particularly good, Gorgas, who “ cleaned up” Havana and 
the Panama Canal route, had the advantage of showing what 
an autocrat could do against ‘* Yellow Jack ”’ and the mos- 
quito. But the less spectacular triumphs recorded are not 
less useful to mankind. This excellent book is illustrated 


with portraits. 
* * * * 


Mr. A. L. Humphreys’ charming little pamphlet, I/ow to 
Write a Village History, which he publishes at York Lodge, 
Reading, for a shilling, ought to have a very large circulation. 
For in it an accomplished and enthusiastic archaeologist tells 
the amateur how to begin, what to aim at, and where to find 
sources of information. Seven years ago Mr. Humphreys 
showed in his excellent book on Kast Hendred, Berks, how 
interesting a parish history might be made by long and rightly 
applied effort. Recent books, such as those on St. Lawrence, 
Reading, and Clare, Suffoik, testify to the potent influence of 
Mr. Humphreys’ example, and, though none has equalled his 
volume in beauty of production, the local history recording 
scheme is making definite progress. Every local inquirer 
should read his sensible and attractive little book. 

* * * * 

Mr. Dreiser has gathered together in Color of a Great City 
(Constable, 10s.), a number of sketches and impressions, 
written some years ago, of the New York that has vanished. 
Contrasting that city of the early nineteen-hundreds with the 
New York of to-day, he finds much to lament, and few changes 
to applaud. The older city had more colour, and a more 
abundant sense of life. The sketches of street, and riverside, 
and people, are of a smoother quality than readers of 
Mr. Dreiser's novels might expect. ‘ Hell’s Kitchen” has 
the familiar ring : so has ** The Men in the Dark.”’ Mr. Dreiser 
the commentator is less impressive than Mr. Dreiser the 
chronicler. There can be no doubt of the sincerity and the 
emotion behind these pictures, but the expression is often 
elephantine and strangely naive.. It is not a book with which 
to make Mr, Dreiser's acquaintance for the first time. The 
smudgy, rather squalid illustrations by C. B. Falls suit the book 
admirably, 

* * * * 

Why so important, indeed so great, a book as Who Were the 
Greeks, by Professor J. L. Myres (Cambridge University 
Press, 30s.) should be produced in so repellent a form is pre- 
sumably known to the University of California Press, which is 
responsible for it. A book of nearly 700 pages does not 
need to be swelled to 2} inches thick by the use of bulking 
(and inferior) paper. But room will have to be found for it on 
the shelves of librarians and serious students of the subject. 
Professor Myres, in answering the question which he propounds, 
has drawn on many sources: on the Hittite discoveries, on the 
Minoan script with the light it throws upon the earlier Cretan 
civilization, on pottery and, with remarkable discernment 
and acumen, on folk-memory. The contribution of ancient 
Greece to civilization usually seems to us the more remarkable 
because it was so concentrated, so set apart from what went 
before or what came after. The picture is, as it were, a vig- 
nette in the long panorama of world-history. Yet here we 
find the links with earlier civilizations and the many proofs 
that the Greeks, despite the strongly individual character of 
their culture, were in fact a more than usually hybrid race. 
And we find all this with such a wealth of learning that the 
work will be a classic upon the subject for many years to 
come, 

* * * * 

The name of Archdeacon Charles stands for a fearless and 

original treatment of religious themes, informed by profound 


of the Week 


scholarship. Hence his new volume of sermons, The Resur- 
rection of Man, which Messrs. T. and T. Clarke have appro- 
priately added to their “‘ Scholar as Preacher ” series, should 
find many appreciative readers. Nine of these sermons, which 
were preached in Westminster Abbey, are directly concerned 
with the great problem of personal immortality. These 
trace the gradual development of belief in man’s resurrection 
from its emergence about 300 B.c. in the Old Testament 
to its full expansion and spiritualization in the teaching of 
Christ and St. Paul; and then go on to give the chief argu- 
ments for and against a blessed future life. The Archdeacon 
has some caustic things to say about the irrational notions 
of immortality which infect much pious literature, and 
especially popular hymns. He insists that according to 
New Testament doctrine the “ resurrection life” is not 
something which begins at the death of the body, but is 
already possessed by all who are ‘reborn.’ These (and 
only these) pass on at death to an existence in which the 
spirit has “ power to clothe itself in a body adapted to its 
new environment, or probably to any environment to which 
it may be summoned by God.” Here, then, we have stated 
with a fresh persuasiveness that doctrine of conditional 
jmmortality which has attracted so many modern minds. 
Included in the volume is the sermon preached at the consecra- 
tion of the present Bishop of Birmingham. We note with 
interest that the text was Luke i., v. 76. 
* * * * 

Fired by the exploits of the heroes and friends of his 
boyhood, Sir Ernest Shackleton and Captain Roald Amundsen, 
Count Byron Khun de Prorok has explored in many parts 
of the world, but particularly the Sahara, where he recently 
exposed the tomb of Queen Tin Hanan in the Tuareg country, 
It is a feat of which he is proud, and he relates all the circum- 
stances, including the protests of the tribesmen, with complete 
candour in Mysterious Sahara (Murray, 21s.). While the 
digging was in progress, a cinematograph operator recorded 
this notable example of Anglo-Saxon research. Then came 
the removal of the skeleton to *‘a suitable museum in Algiers.” 
‘** To me the spectacle was dramatic,” writes Count de Prorok, 
«+... Here were these men of the desert, descendants of an 
ancient civilization, reverently following their queen on her 
last voyage. And what a strange voyage for such a queen! 
The twelve-wheeled Renault, bearing her bones, became a 
juggernaut carrying in state a queen who, to her people, 
had become a deity.” How the Tuaregs must love our 
Western civilization ! 

* * * * 

The hundred celebrated men and women who have 
naswered Mr. Leonard Henslowe’s questions in Living As 
We Do (Herbert Joseph, 2s. 6d.), giving the world such 
details as their age, profession diet, whether they drink or 
smoke, how many hours they work and sleep, their recreations, 
and to what their good health—if any—is attributable, seem 
all to be terrific workers, abstemious, optimistic, moderate 
in everything. Mr. Bernard Shaw writes, subtly enough, 
that he works thirty-six hours a day, and never sleeps. As to 
the centenarians, of whom more than a dozen contribute, 
their lives have been very various, but the majority claim 
that happiness in some form has been the cause of their 
longevity. The author prefaces these intimacies with seven 
chapters of health notes, which are sensible if undistinguished, 
This book is well worth half-a-crown. 

* * * * 
(‘General Knowledge Competition” and “* More Books of the 
Week”’ will be found on page 63.) 


A New Competition 

Tur Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best story of 
not more than two hundred words illustrating local beliefs 
and superstitions current in the British Isles. The Editor 
reserves the rizht to publish any story submitted for the 
Competition. He cannot return contributions or enter into 
any correspondence on the subject. Entries for this Compe- 
tition must be received at the Spectator before Friday, August 
8th. 
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An Unusual Autobiography 


Bengal Lancer. By F. Yeats-Brown. (Gollancz. 9s.) 


Bengal Lancer is an autobiography of an unusual kind, for 
Major Yeats-Brown is possessed of that extremely rare faculty 
of being able to decipher himself without self-consciousness. 
Quoting from one of his own note-books, he speaks of certain 
hours when the brain seems to be separate from the body, and 
it is in just some such mood of detachment that he has written 
this fascinating volume. He gives the impression of a very 
acute observer noting down and describing with great vividness 
in a style of excellent clarity a quantity of most interesting 
happenings external to himself, but all the time he is carving 
with deft and quiet strokes that image of himself which, long 
before the book is done, stands out complete. It is with 
strongly individual eyes that he sees; his personality underlies 
the whole story much as the string on which a necklace is 
threaded, and which keeps the beads in place. It gives 
cohesion to the whole ; without it the beads would be sun- 
dered and scattered. 

The book falls into three sections : the first is the narrative 
of a subaltern in the 17th Indian Cavalry newly out from 
Sandhurst in the days before the European War. Never have 
the reactions of India on a singularly effervescent youth, or 
the spirit of the British in contact with the native mind, been 
more vividly portrayed. Nothing comes amiss to that 
eager appetite : his relations with his men and with his dogs, 
his regimental duties, polo, pigsticking, a king-cobra in his 
bathroom are all food to which he brings the perceptions of a 
gourmet. The pigsticking in particular is a triumph of 
dramatic vision : all the characters in it, the boar, who though 
fleeing for his life turns aside from sheer hate to disembowel a 
tethered goat; the adorable elephant who, when given a 
rupee goes shopping on her own account, pays her money to 
the stall-keeper, and helps herself to as much sugar-cane as 
she thinks fair; the horses and what they think about pig- 
sticking : all these are described with the understanding that 
springs from intuition, and the whole chapter is a locus 
classicus on the subject. Then, touching deeper topics, we 
have the really wonderful story of the young Afridi recruit 
who comes to Major Yeats-Brown’s bungalow at night with the 
intention of killing him, but goes away his sworn and devoted 
henchman. Going deeper yet, we are introduced to the topic 
which we rightly augur will be the main leit-motif of the book— 
namely, the study of Yoga and the visit to Benares where he 
first gets into touch with the lore that is the life of India. 


Fresh Light 


A Journal of the Great War. By Charles G. Dawes, Brigadier- 
General Engineers. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 


OrTEN it is difficult, in studying the careers and personalities 
of men who figure prominently in public life to discover 
exactly what qualities gave them prominence. No one 
after reading this book could be in any doubt as to the cause 
of its author's success, whether as banker and business man 
before the War, or as organizer during its later stages.. Not 
that he proclaims his merits. He is as far as possible from 
being boastful or self-complacent. Yet the story of the 
part he took in securing victory forces upon one the 
conviction that it could only have been played by a man 
of immense energy and resource. 


When he arrived in France during the summer of 1917 
and was put in charge of * the machinery for co-ordinating 
and increasing the supplies of the American Army,” he found 
himself up against a difficult position of affairs. To begin 
with, all the military big-wigs, Americans not excepted, 
were inclined to resent his appointment and his methods. 
He addressed ‘ Excellencies” as ‘ Boss.” He was 
*‘ oblivious to nicety of expression or conventional forms of 
military salutation.” So much so that a number of regular 
general officers got ready, as General Connor put it at a later 
period, “to hand him something.” But, “ after looking 
him over once, they decided not to do it.” Just as well for 
the generals: they would assuredly have been “ handed 
somthing back.” 


Those who know Benares will realize how this description of 
the river-front reveals the inspiring spirit of that amazing 
place to the comprehending eye :— 

“Three miles of crumbling palaces that lie in tumbled heaps 
with other palaces growing out of their ruins; and a confusion 
of richly-carved cupolas pushing their way between tamarind trees 
and tall flag-poles ; and a fluttering of endless companies of pigeon 
among a forest of straw umbrellas; and below them a multitude 
of people who worship by the glittering water—peasants and 
priests, beggars and monstrosities and dwarfs. . . sleek girls with 
a skin of ivory and very poor and parched old women, fat merchants 
and thin fakirs, wise men and madmen, old and young, birds and 
beasts, all mingling on the bank and washing in the sacrosanct 
waters of the Mother. . . Her waters are jewels to the eyes of the 
living and a sanctification to the parted lips of the dead. Her 
cult is ageless and casteless.” 

The second section of the book is concerned with the 
author’s experiences in the European War, first in France and 
later in Mesopotamia, where he was captured by the Turks as 
he blew up telegraph lines in the desert, and spent a couple of 
years in an abominable prison at Afiun-Kara-Hissar. It is 
all admirably vivid, and, since the book is autobiographical, 
it could not be omitted. But in a sense this section interrupts 
the more enthralling Indian narrative, and we may guess 
that the author, perhaps only subconsciously, felt himself that 
this was so, for when we return in the third section to India he 
takes a little while to write himself back into that atmosphere. 
The pulse of the story for a chapter or two is intermittent 
and misses its beat. He does not at once control the heart of 
it. But before long he finds himself again, and in the descrip- 
tion of the Mahatma who evokes with his burning-glass 
odours of jasmine and rose and cow-dung as demanded ; and 
in the account of the festival of Jagenath, the ‘old myste- 
rious glamour ” of India, mystical and unfathomable weaves 
its renewed spell not over him alone, but over the reader. The 
car advances, a vermilion tower on sixteen wheels, a Rajah 
with a jewelled broom sweeps the ground in front of it ; the 
ropes to which three thousand worshippers are harnessed 
strain and stretch. Should it be pulled askew and come in 
contact with a house-wall that house must come down, for 
the holy car of Jagenath may not move backwards even for 
an inch. Never before has such a scene as this been so well- 
observed, and from here to the end of the book when dawn 
breaks on the Himalayas to the watchers who have kept vigil 
through the night, the magic of the narration never fails. A 


notable achievement. 
E. F. Benson. 


on the War 


General Payot, the French officer with whom he was in 
closest contact, had difficulties of the same kind. He had 
to struggle with civilians in office. “I am working sixteen 
hours a day,” he told General Dawes once, ‘ four hours’ 
fighting the Germans and twelve hours’ fighting my own 
people.” That was pretty much how it was everywhere, 
but in France there were more dangerous obstacles to getting 
on with the War. The authorities felt sure that if Parisians 
were not kept warm during the winter of 1917-18, there 
would be revolution. On the spot, therefore, the Americans 
could get no coal or wood. General Dawes was at once 
asked by General Pershing, U.S. Commander-in-Chief, to 
‘** take upon his shoulders largely the responsibility of securing 
from England the coal supply for our army the coming 
winter ” in addition to his other work. 

One of his first proposals was that American miners should 
be brought over to work the French mines which ‘ were 
not being operated to full capacity” (that was an under- 
statement). The French Government declined to consider 
this ; they said they were afraid of ‘* domestic embarrassment ” 
caused by the trade unions. So a plan was abandoned 
‘which I am sure” (General Dawes writes) ‘‘ would have 
greatly relieved the coal situation both for them and for 
us.” A little later he had to break down French and British 
opposition to his plan for the purchase by one authority of 
all Allied supplies behind the lines. Almost all the men in 
high position seemed to be more intent on other things than 
winning the War. 
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As for the French nation, it was, so the author of this Journal 
asserts, in the autumn of 1917, “ fed up.” 
“@Qnly the entrance of the United States into war prevented 


France from going to pieces before this. In the case of' invasion 
through Switzerland the effect on her morale may be disastrous.” 


Such an invasion was at this date greatly feared. General 
Joffre was “‘ very apprehensive” ; also “ aggrieved because 
he was not given unique command over all the Allied armies.” 
Later, when there was such command in the hands of Foch, 
and when the supply services of the Allies were joined, 
Haig’s objections had to be overcome. General Dawes 
hoped they were not due to considerations of personal 
prestige, but was not quite sure. He does not appear to 
have liked Haig. Yor Pershing, on the contrary, he had the 
warmest, most affectionate admiration. He gives a vivid 
portrait of the American leader who always knew his own 
mind and never failed to express it with decision. There 
is one delightful snap-shot of him running up and down in 
the snow outside his headquarters, ‘‘ clad only in pajamas, 
bathrobe and slippers.””» No wonder his friend commented, 
“T never saw a man more physically fit at his age.” 

In another passage General Dawes remarks on the value 
to health of plain living and hard work in the open: “ The 
joys of youth are still within our reach if we will only give 
over physical and mental indolence.”” There are many 
such “aids to living” scattered through the book. For 
example : 


“‘Humbleness and naturalness are tho great protection against 
ignorance. I felt I learned much in military life by letting those 
‘who knew’ know that I did not know but wanted to learn. . . 

How majestic is naturalness! I have never met a man whom 
{ really considered a great man who was not. always natural and 
simple. Affectation is the mark of one not sure of himself, the 
real hall-mark of inferiority.” 


There is certainly no affectation about the U.S. Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 


A Modern Italian Study of 
Machiavelli 


Machiavelli. By Ettore Janni. 
(Harrap, 12s. 6d.) 


Translated by Marion Enthoven. 


Discussions about the real motives of Machiavelli are likely 
to go on for ever, but after a time they become like sawdust 
in the mouth. Neither intellectually nor morally is there profit 
in such disputation. It is possible to prove literally from the 
text of The Prince or of The Discourses, either that Machiavelli, 
being completely amoral, had no scruples in egging on despots 
to keep themselves and their States secure by murder and 
cruelty, or that, having a moral sense, or at least a ruling pas- 
sion for justice and liberty, he framed his advice to despots 
only to entice them to their ruin. It is enough to remember 
that Machiavelli was the product of his time. He happened 
to have considerably less than the normal moral sense of the 
Renaissance, but there is no reason to doubt that his advice 
on the art of ruling was the sincere outcome of all that he had 
observed during his diplomatic missions to the rival republics 
and duchies of Italy. If one is to condemn, for not being what 
it literally seems to be, Machiavelli's advice to his imaginary 
Prince one would have to reject also for insincerity his 
expressions of yearning for the unification of Italy. The two 
things stand or fall together, and no impartial reader can 
really deny that Machiavelli's schemes for exalting and con- 
centrating sovereignty were honestly intended. Signor Janni 
confirms this plain interpretation of Machiavelli. 

The translation before us of Signor Janni’s study gives us 
all the time the feeling that it is a translation. It would be 
less than just to the translator to complain of this, for the 
English is neat and sound. To make us feel that we were read- 
ing an original work she would have had to take more than 
permissible liberties with the Italian ; she would have had to 
give us often not what the author wrote but an English 
equivalent of the spirit in which he wrote. As it is, the 
English reader may well feel that he is looking at a picture of 
Machiavelli through a dark glass. We are treated to rhetoric 
which is excellent of its kind but rather unsatisfying when we 
want to understand precisely how Signor Janni applies the 
teaching of Machiavelli to the present régime in Italy. 


In a special preface to the English edition Signor Janni 
says *“* This book has been written to vindicate the teaching 
of Machiavelli from its misappropriation by the upholders of 
terror—whatever the colour of their uniforms.” That is so 
discreet as to leave us without guidance. So we search again. 
Signor Janni says, “ The Discourses express admiration and 
desire for a country the greatness of which should depend 
not on the autocracy of the Iron Fist, but on the character of 
its people. And here Machiavelli upholds the utility of civil 
strife and the necessity for opposing parties; a lesson too 
willingly forgotten by oppressors to whom terror-struck 
silence spells order.” That might be a discreet message of 
sympathy to the suppressed Italian Liberals. Yet again, 
Signor Janni says :— 

“In the post-War world there is a crisis in political government 

afflicting every nation in a greater or less degree, according to 
whether the * material’ is more or less corrupt. Political life is 
full of infirmities, and there are too many false Machiavellians who, 
unaware of the dangers of morphia, would seek to heal it by means 
of despotism. The Florentine Secretary was not apt to be deceived 
by appearances. Were he alive to-day he would say with his 
bitter smile, ‘ Yes, Red Socialism is bad enough; but the worst 
of the matter is that it engenders sons who take a false name to 
themselves before the world.’ ” 
On the other hand Signor Janni, in summing up at the end of 
his book the teaching of Machiavelli, picks out for particular 
praise Machiavelli's insistence on the combination of Justice 
and Arms. Such a theme would be more useful to Signor 
Mussolini composing a Tuscan speech than to a member of the 
League at Geneva earnestly choosing his words to aid a 
co-operative peace among nations. 

Machiavelli is, indeed, indispensable to the political philo- 
sopher, but the modern reader must keep a moral balance 
of which Machiavelli was innocent. Machiavelli was one 
of those innovators who seemed to be innovators only because 
they recalled men to a forgotten truth. His diplomatic 
peregrinations among the small courts of Italy inevitably 
caused him to study the various weaknesses of men who were 
bent upon proving themselves strong. He was not a literary 
man, but he had the gift of fine lucidity and great force, and 
when most people of education were attempting to fit life to 
a philosophical principle or a religious dogma he reminded 
the world that the right method of controlling states and 
outwitting rivals was to study the human heart. 

Signor Janni rightly gives much attention to Machiavelli's 
study of military affairs. Machiavelli, not being himself a 
soldier, but being asked for recommendations on military 
organization, was in the position of, say, Lord Haldane in 
this country. It was because he had studied the human heart 
that he perceived that no nation could be securely based upon 
the services of mercenaries, who might always divert their 
allegiance for higher pay. His idea of a national militia was 
of the very essence of unification. He beheld other countries 
militarily unified and served by their own sons, but Italy 
distracted in rival camps. He was derided for his ignorance 
of the soldier’s profession, but he was right, just as Haldane 
was right though also derided. In this sense Machiavelli was 
the true predecessor of Mazzini and Cavour. Such is the 
message which Signor Janni, discreet to the end, finds in 
Machiavelli for the Italy of to-day. 


An Ancient Problem Play 


of Aeschylus. Translated by 
(Alien and Unwin, 3s. and 2s.) 


‘The Suppliant Women”’ 
Professor Gilbert Murray. 

Tur unravelling of the plots of Greek tragedies has for long 
been one of the sports of scholars. Sometimes it has been 
a question not merely of what the story means, but of what 
it is. Nor is it very diflicult to understand why this should 
be so if one tries to imagine how Africans two thousand 
years hence would interpret, let us say, The Apple Cart or 
Journey's End. Even a few decades may rob the plot of a 
play of all meaning unless one can view it objectively by 
reconstructing historically the codes and ideas of its period. 
Recently there was a revival of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
and it was extraordinarily hard to imagine what all the fuss 
was about, where the tragedy came in, what problem they 
were trying to state or solve. 

Professor Gilbert Murray has done a tremendous service 
to the modern English-speaking world by his renderings of 
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the plays of Euripides into English verse. He has deserved 
only a little less well of the republic of letters by his renderings 
of the plays of Aeschylus. And, though the polish, the 
grace and the finish of his diction scem less fitted to the 
more primitive and almost rugged genius of Aeschylus than 
to the more sophisticated and mundane style of Euripides, it is 
doubtful whether any other scholar could have translated 
Aeschylus so well. 

The Suppliant Women is perhaps the hardest task to which 
he has set his hand. It is the earliest extant Greek play ; 
its plot is cryptic ; it consists mainly of choric songs. The 
story told in the trilogy, of which this is the first and only 
surviving play, is that of the Danaids. It runs as follows : 

Once upon a time, Zeus, the King of the Gods, fell in love 
with a mortal woman. ‘This cnce it was with Io, an Argive 
priestess, who, after various wanderings and_ tribulations, 
gave birth in Egypt to a son called Epaphus. Many years 
afterwards two gentlemen of this family each had fifty 
children, Danaus fifty daughters and Aegyptus fifty sons. 
Although these families were cousins, apparently the sons 
of Aegyptus were dark and even negroid, while the daughters 
of Danaus favoured the European side of the family. The 
sons of Aegyptus desired to marry, or at least to possess, the 
daughters of Danaus, who, disliking the idea intensely, fled 
with their father to Argos and appealed for sanctuary to 
their ancestral people. It is at this point that The Suppliant 
Women opens. Their plea is successful; the Argive king 
obtains a unanimous vote; the sons of Aegyptus arrive in a 
ship and send a herald to order the daughters of Danaus to 
depart with them. The Argive king sends back the herald 
with a blunt refusal to give up the young women, and that 
is the end of the play. In the second and third plays occur 
all the incidents of the successful rape of the maidens; of 
forty-nine of them stabbing their mates on their bridal night ; 
and, finally, of the trial of the fiftieth, Hypermnestra, for not 
keeping her oath and for being unchaste. 

The chief problem of the play is the question of why the 
maidens so strongly object to marrying their cousins. 
Various theories exist as to the reason, but Professor Gilbert 
Murray roundly declares for the most obvious and, at the 
same time, the most modern. He does not believe that 
their objection is on the score of incest, for there is no 
ground for regarding the relationships of cousins as incestuous. 
He refuses to accept the idea that the play represents the 
glorification of the idea of virginity ; for virginity, especially 
on so large a scale, was not a matter of particular reverence 
among the Greeks. He maintains that the objection is 
simply the romantic idea that the maidens disliked the sons 
of Aegyptus, and that union with them would therefore be 
an evil thing. Since the play concludes with a song praying 
that the maidens’ virginity should not be lost by force, but 
that their wedlock should be willing, there seems little doubt 
that Professor Gilbert Murray is right. 

The play, though it is ‘“‘the most primitive, the most 
stiff, helpless and unintelligible” of the Greek dramas, is 
nevertheless of great interest from several points of view. 
First it shows more clearly than any the original form of 
the Greek drama with its purely choral character and the 
Secondly, it gives a 
close insight into the law and custom governing the rights 
of suppliants and also, by inference, the religious ceremonials 
attendant on the altars of sanctuary. Finally, there is the 
social and moral problem of the relations of the sexes 
referred to above. 

The beauty of many of the odes is great, and it is unnecessary 
to say that the translator does them justice. The dialogue 
is, however, by no means always of a high level, and once 
or twice becomes almost banal. The remark of the herald:— 

‘* It seems then, since for my plain words ye care 
So little, I must drag you by the hair.” 
is almost reminiscent of a’ Christmas pantomime. But it 
would be ungracious to conclude on such a note. Of the 
innumerable examples of grace and felicity of translation, 
the one that perhaps lingers most in the mind of the reader 
is where the Handmaids in their reference to Aphrodite say :— 
* For of Her comes the dumb heart that longeth; 
And the soft word that fails not, though afraid ; 


And the music of the world to Her belongeth 
And the whisper of a man with a maid.” 


— 


Painting and Sculpture 
A Miniature History of European Art. By R. H. Wilenski, 
(Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d.) 
XXth Century Sculptors. By Stanley Casson. 
sity Press. 9s.) 
The Tate Gallery. By J. B. Manson. 


(Oxford Univer. 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack, 


A oma of Rembrandt and the Paintings of -_ School by 
Means of Magnified Photographs. By A. P. Laurie, 
(Emery Walker. 63s.) 

WE at least never fail to know where we are with Mr, 

Wilenski. He has a point of view which we think is wrong, 

but he is consistent as well as persistent in what we believe is 

his fallacy. It is his contention, a kind of obsession with him, 
that, briefly, art is not to be regarded as the unfettered expres- 
sion of individual emotion, but is some sort of ordered, intel- 
lectual, and collective effort. Art, he would no doubt ulti- 
mately admit, is both, but the first, which most of us think is 
essential, he makes secondary, and will even, under the strain 
of argument, exclude altogether. It does not surprise us, 
therefore, that in this brief survey of European art Mr, 

Wilenski should emphasize its dictation by religious and social 

organizations. 

The bisons at Les Eyzies were produced with some special, 
probably fearful intention. Egyptian and Assyrian art had 
a purpose both magical and dynastic, and Roman art was an 
extension of a like conception. In Byzantine fetters, Christian 
art was made the means of impressing the public with the 
holy might of Caesar as well as with the sanctity of holy 
Church, its later motive under the gentle spirit and observation 
of Saint Francis. With the Renaissance entered Science, and 
with it a new servitude to Church and State, and this in the 
seventeenth century broadened out in many directions. 
Rembrandt anticipated the Romantic movement in the 
nineteenth century ‘** which mistrusted all art that served a 
public purpose and proclaimed the doctrine that the only art 
of value was art which expressed the artist’s personal reactions 
as an individual man.” Yet before Rembrandt’s death Mr. 
Wilenski from his roof-tree sees Louis XIV inaugurate “ a new 
era of dynastic art that rivalled the dynastic arts of the 
Pharaohs of Egypt and of the God-Emperors of Rome.” 

And so on, until we come to the time when, failing religious 
and social organizations to dominate it, art suffers the dictation 
of ‘“ artistic”? Academies. These partial truths so shrewdly 
and confidently exposed by Mr. Wilenski, with a complete 
exclusion of aesthetic judgments, are clearly designed to 
justify a ‘‘ modern ”’ art in reaction from his pet heresy. The 
cult of individual sensibility and individual freedom is clearly 
an obsolete ideal, he tells us, in an age of order, centralized 
control, co-operation and discipline of which Cubism is the 
symbol. But there are great gaps in his argument. The 
exceptions of genius in the past, for example Rembrandt and 
Velasquez, remaining outside the implications of his theory, 
are difficult to explain away. ‘The pretensions of the 
** moderns ”’ who are co-operating to develop the pattern of 
the new age seem to rest, after all, on the author’s arbitrary 
selection. A term like Cubism does not cover them. It may 
be true, again, that one day some new organization will decide 
to use art as an instrument for imposing its ideas on the people 
as a whole, as Pharaohs and Caesars and the Church have so 
often used it in the past, and will find the artists willing. That 
is still irrelevant to the question at issue, which is whether 
there has ever been a time when the personal sensibility of the 
artist, not something less within his personality than cutside 
it, counted for most in an artistic creation. 

Mr. Casson incidentally discusses the same matter in his 
new volume on twentieth-century sculptors, and he also 
declines to admit art, or at any rate sculpture, to be an 
expression by an individual of an individual. ‘ That great 
art consists of the projection of the soul of an individual on to 
an ‘ easel-picture ’ in the case of painting, or a ‘ studio-study ’ 
in the case of sculpture, seems to me to limit its flight and to 
reduce it to a process of purely psychological interest.” But 
in his contention that art is an activity with a purpose, 
** stimulated by that artistic ajlatus that entered the soul of 
the artist from outside,” Mr. Casson is less thorough than Mr. 
Wilenski. He even disputes the antithesis implied in these 
two theories of art, so that to some extent at least the question 
with him resolves itself into one of which of two elements in 
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artistic creation is the more vital. And one must note also 
that Mr. Casson cites the Cubists as examples of those who, 
far from being employed in collective effort, are engaged in 
the poor game of presenting the contents of one’s emotional 
or intellectual attaché-case as a noteworthy work of art. 

Carl Milles, Paul Manship, Georg Kolbe, Archipenko and 
Zadkine, the interesting Oswald Herzog representing the 
German ‘ Inorganic” School, and cur own Frank Dobson 
are the sculptors chiefly treated of by Mr. Casson in his book, 
in which the excellence of the illustrations deserves special 
mention. ‘Ihe chapters on thcse artists are just and interesting 
appreciations by a critic with well-considered standards to 
apply to their work ; and of particular matters also discussed 
reference should be made to that of the sculptor’s control of 
and by his medium, with special application to the art of 
Mr. and Mrs. Skeaping. 

The new Director at Millbank is excellently equipped, 
cficially and personally, to display the contents of the Tate 
Gallery. He brings to their survey, besides daily familiarity 
with them, professional knowledge, a farticularly level- 
headed judgment, and no small giit of easy literary expression. 
Mr. Manson criticizes independently and often boldly, and is 
not overawed by great reputations. While concentrating on 
his gallery, he allows himself excursions into wider fields, 
and through a mass of imposed comment an individual appre- 
ciation blows like a fresh wind. Certainly there never enters 
into his survey the fallacy that elements other than aesthetic 
matter. The illustrations te his volume are excellently 
chosen and well produced. 

When Joseph Israels as a young man was copying the left- 
hand man in Rembrandt’s ‘“* Syndics ” in the Trippenhuis, he 
recognized, he declared, a presence, a personal genius, at 
crce identical and elusive, which his brush could not evoke. 
We think of this when Professor Laurie tells us that ‘* the 
surface of Rembrandt’s paint, as revealed by magnified photo- 
graphs, has a quality of its own, through all its variations, 
which I have not fcund elsewhere.” Only Maes and Govert 
Flinck among his pupils—and they but'seldom—imitated the 
impasto of the Master. ‘The sixty photographic prints in Pro- 
fessor Laurie’s volume make it a study in technical criticism 
that is extremely fascinating. Certain well-authenticated 
pictures covering twenty years from 1640, with two of earlier 
date, supply the details of Rembrandt’s brushwork, which 
can here be compared with that taken from paintings by Hals 
and eight of Rembrandt’s followers. One is less surprised that 
the revelation of magnified photographs is the intense indi- 
viduality and personal quality of the brushwork of painters 
of the first rank than that pictures of the second-class painters, 
photographed in the same way, reveal slabs of paint and 
muddled jumbling. There must be, we fancy, a wide margin 
of lack of character in the brushwork of the inferior prac- 
titioners. 


A Cubist Telephone Book 


The Apes of God. 
£3. 3s. Od.) 

No reviewer could perhaps be confronted with a more 
formidable spectacle than Mr. Wyndham Lewis's recent 
book. In appearance it looks rather like a kind of Cubist 
telephone book, and its contents are every bit as bafiling 
as its appearance. The publishers (or perhaps it is Mr. 
Lewis himself), however, help one considerably by their 
account of the book inside the cover. The Apes of God, 
it seems, is a picture of London society, the ‘* gossip-column 
class,” in the months immediately preceding the General 
Strike. The thesis of the book is the same as that put forward 
in Mr. Lewis's polemical works (not that this book is un- 
polemical, by any means)—that is to say, that the former 
British governing class is now completely decadent. ‘The 
author describes the present book as 

“ Reflecting the collapse of English social life in the grip of post- 
War conditions. Its theme is the confusion of intellect and of 
emotion as exhibited in a society beneath the shadow of a revolution- 
ary situation. It shows that society groping back to its childhood ; 
and how, beneath the threat of the future, whose significance it is 
too exhausted to grasp, it calls loudly for its Mamma, and returns 
to the bibs and bottles of its babyhood.” 

However unjustified this view may be, there is no doubt 
that all societies need the cauterizing hand of the satirist. 


By Wyndham Lewis. (The Arthur Press. 


It may be that Mr. Lewis has a mission to do for us what 
Swift did for the eighteenth century. If-so, his books will 
become immortal classics. However, it is not in the power of 
every hebdomadal reviewer to “ spot” immortal classics, 
and hence there is no shame in our admitting that we have 
really no idea whether the present volume is such a classic 
or is merely six hundred and twenty-five pages of the stormy 
vapourings of Mr. Lewis’s disordered genius. 


Columbus 


The Voyages of Christopher Columbus. Newly Translated 
and Edited by Cecil Jane. (Argonaut Press.’ 42s.) 

TuE discovery of the New World in 1492 was the most remark- 
able event in modern history, and it is but natural that 
Columbus and his voyages should have formed the subject 
of many books. Yet, for all that has been written, there was 
distinctly room for Mr. Cecil Jane’s edition of the famous 
story, and for his long and thoughtful introductory essay on 
Columbus. The text which Mr. Jane has translated from the 
Spanish includes the ** Journals ” of the first and third (1498) 
voyages, and the “ Letters” describing the first and fourth 
(1503) voyages, as well as Bernaldez’ contemporary account 
of the second (1493) voyage. The earliest narratives of 
Columbus’s achievements are thus brought together con- 
veniently, with maps. Mr. Jane’s essay is more important 
still, because it fixes attention on Columbus the man. 

Scholars have examined the geographical theories of the 
fifteenth century and the methods employed by the navigators 
of that period in order to determine Columbus’s probable 
aims. Mr. Jane would brush all this highly technical and 
controversial matter aside. Columbus was no scientist ; 
indeed, he was probably no sailor, though he had made several 
voyages—to Chios, to Madeira and the Azores, and to Iceland. 
He worked as a weaver in Genoa; when he migrated to 
Lisbon, Mr. Jane thinks, he earned a living in commerce, 
perhaps as an agent for a Genoese house, or as an itinerant 
bookseller. Columbus veiled his past in obscurity, and his 
writings, as edited to an unknown extent by Las Casas and 
perhaps others, are ambiguous evidence. In Mr. Jane’s view 
the fact to be remembered is that Columbus was a mystic, 
conscious of a divine mission which he could not or would not 
divulge, but at which he hints in a later remark that he was 
sent to be “‘ the messenger of the New Heaven and the new 
Earth, spoken of by St. John the Divine.” We are to infer 
that he did not cross the Atlantic merely to reach Cathay and 
Cipangu by a supposedly direct sea route. He had visions of 
attaining an unknown portion of the globe lying not to the 
west but to the south, where, he thought, the sphere had a 
protuberance like the stalk of a pear, and where the earthly 
paradise was situated. The much edited account of the third 
voyage certainly bears out this reading of Columbus’s mind. 
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A man who believed that in sailing north from the Orinoco 
to San Domingo he was going downhill was assuredly not a 
scientific navigator, even as judged by the fifteenth century 
standard. 

Many rhetorical tears have been shed over Columbus’s later 
misfortunes and his supposed betrayal by the Spanish 
sovereigns. Yet it is manifest, as Mr. Jane observes, that the 
Admiral was not.a wise ruler of men, that he was in fact dis- 
liked by those who served him, and that his brothers, whom he 
made his deputies in San Domingo, were hated. Moreover, 
Ferdinand and Isabella,. with unrest at home and a French 
war on their hands, were unable to find large subsidies for 
Columbus’s designs in the West. We need not abate our 
admiration for an extraordinary man when we admit that the 
Spanish rulers must have found him very difficult to deal with, 
and that he could scarcely have been allowed to crush his 
mutinous colonists and. to enslave the native Indians. Mr, 
Jane, with full knowledge of the circumstances, brings common 
sense to bear on the question, and shows that Columbus's 
troubles were largely of his own making. Yet he remains for 
all time memorable as the discoverer of America, even if his 
real aims have been misconstrued. 


Fiction 
Three Novels 


The Island. By Naomi Royde-Smith. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
No Goodness in the Worm. By Gay Taylor. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Wooden Woman. By Alexander Townsend. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 
Some novels show such distinguished qualities that one begins 
at once to scold them for not being first-class. The Island 
shows many distinguished qualities, but they belong rather to 
the author’s mind than to her book. Myfanwy Hughes, an 
awkward, sensitive girl, is nicknamed Goosey beeause of her 
shrinking from certain aspects of farm life. One day upon 
the marshes she has a moment of exaltation and pours out her 
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spirit to a strange man riding by upon a stallion. He does not 
respond. Thwarted in her normal impulse, she falls in love 
with a vain, beautiful and selfish girl, who is a visitor at the 
farm. This passionate love persists, in spite of many quarrels 
and rebuffs, and Goosey follows her from the farm to a millinery 
business at Rockhampton. Goosey accepts her idol’s version of 
man: her own chances of marriage are cut off: and she 
decays into an eccentric and miserable old age. 

Such a story should be deeply moving, or even unbearably 
depressing. The last chapters strike home, but it is hard to 
respond to the story as a whole. Poor Goosey, one says 
(rather perfunctorily) : how true it all is: how'sad. Yet all 
the time one’s mind is playing with the kitten Miss Royde- 
Smith so exactly describes ; admiring her insight into the soul 
of Mr. Midgley, the draper; delighting in her sure, mocking 
touch; doing anything, in fact, rather than eoncern itself 
properly with the sufferings of Goosey. Miss Royde-Smith 
is fond of cat-images, and will, perhaps, pardon us if we follow 
her in our effort to find out what is wrong. Like a mother-cat 
with her kittens, she will not let her characters alone. She 
sets them down, and invites the reader to observe them ; and 
then, impatient of their efforts, she picks them up, gives them 
a good explanatory wash, and puts them down again, shaken 
and blinking, somewhere else. The Island is full of good 
things ; but it ought to have been first-class, 


No Goodness in The Worm also fails to be depressing, but 
for different reasons. Its title suggests gloom. On the fourth 
page, Valentine, the heroine, asked whether she would have 
chosen to be born, replies, ‘‘ No, twenty million times no.” 
Nevertheless, the book is not in the least depressing. It is 
frank, sincere, and courageous, alive with feeling, growing 
steadily in power, and written throughout with an extra- 
ordinary freshness. Valentine is out for the best in life. She 
finds, by painful experience, that the wrong man is still the 
wrong man, whether one is his wife or his mistress ; and that to 
run away from one wrong man to another can mend nothing. 
Sikey, her friend, who is promiscuous, has a baby, and loses 
her taste for promiscuity. 

Gay Taylor can create living people, and let them go their 
own way. She can describe suffering, and shed over an entire 
book that diffused, even beauty which comes from no purple 
passages, but from the passionate interest with which the 
characters are studied, 

The Wooden Woman is a difficult book to judge fairly, 
One’s first temptation is to overpraise it: then, in reaction, 
one is inclined to give it less than its due. Magnificently 
ambitious in conception, magnificent now and then in detail, 
it challenges high comparisons, and cannot stand them. 
When ‘ The Heaven Belle’ was on her maiden voyage, her 
evil skipper was moved to do terrible and fantastic things, 
because he found out that his lovely wife was in love with 
a soldier, whom she had believed to be dead. On‘ The Heaven 
Belle’s’ last voyage, she is manned by the sons of that doomed 
crew. The new evil captain has brought his new lovely wife 
on board ; and the story tells how, like men in a nightmare, 
this last crew re-enact the wickedness of the first. Some 
try to interfere, to break the spell, but they can only change 
a detail or two. All are doomed. 

That is one view of the story. Another leans upon Rela- 
tivity and an experiment with time. Certain stars, we are 
told, appear to us simultaneously in different quarters of 
the heaven. Their light, coming the short way round curvi- 
linear space, appears to us, say, in the north: coming the 
long way round, it appears also in the south. Thus we see 
them in the same moment of our time at two widely different 
perieds of their own. Are there events, in other dimensional 
worlds, of which we can thus catch dislocated glimpses ? 
Was one voyage, one set of experiences, a dream? Is one 
event, one tendency, or series of tendencies, ever represented 
twice over in our world of three (or four) dimensions ? Such 
questions show the magnitude of Mr. Townsend’s under- 
taking. Hypnotized, brow-beaten, we read on, until the 
book forcibly reminds us that it is not the masterpiece it 
seems, Forced to remember Conrad, we realize that Mr. 
Townsend’s visual imagination is short-sighted. Like a 
bloodhound, he keeps his nose to his plot. Forced to 
remember McFee, we realize that Mr. Townsend’s characters 
are crude, enormous symbols—like -the Wooden Woman 
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Unswerving in its single aim 
and purpose for over /0 years 


Since 1851 The Cancer Hospital, 
Fulham Road, London, S.W.3, has 
pursued its single objective : the 
Conquest of Cancer—an immense 
task. But, recognising that victory 
can never be achieved by sudden 
enthusiasms — short-lived ;_ that 
there is no royal road to solid 
achievement in this field, The 
Cancer Hospital has applied itself 
to the methodical and scientific in- 
vestigation of the causes of Cancer ; 
and the results of its invaluable 
research work are placed at the 
disposal of the medical practitioners 
of the world. 
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Whilst carrying on this work 
of study and research, The Can- 
cer Hospital is contributing to the 
alleviation of suffering. It is well 
equipped with the most up-to-date 
appliances. Poor patients are 
admitted free without letters or 
payment. In addition to the ac- 
commodation for operable cases in 
the early stages of the disease,a cer- 
tain number of beds are provided 
for inoperable and advanced cases 
who may remain for life. 

The Cancer Hospital needs 
£150,000—now. Not because 
money alone can find the cause of Cancer—only patient and highly specialised research 
work, laboratory and clinical, going on side by side can ever hope to achieve that—but 
because the need for a new Radiological Block and other extensions has become 
imperative. 80 beds will be added to the Hospital’s inpatient accommodation which 
will include provision for patients who can contribute towards their cost. When 
the new buildings are completed The Cancer Hospital (Free) will be the largest in 
the country, if not in the world. 

Please contribute to-day. Cheques, crossed Coutts & Co.,should be sent to The Secretary 
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BEHIND BOTH LINES 
by Hugh Kingsmill 6s. 6d. net 
“ Sober sincerity in which it is written puts it in a place apart.’ 
Everyman, 
The story of the author’s capture by the Germans and of 
his subsequent experiences in the prison camps of Karlsruhe 
and Mainz. The life of a prisoner is a side of the War 
strangely neglected, and this book is a most interesting 
study of the reactions of a large and varied group of men 
to confinement. 


SOME CRAFTIE ARTS 
by Jan Gordon 5s. 6d. net 
‘A DELIGHTFUL BOOK OF GENUINE LAUGHTER.” 
~—Sunday Express. 
What is art? Mr. Gordon consulted the catalogue of the 
British Museum and found it in a humorous mood, listing 
an odd collection of arts from the earliest days of printing : 
The Art of Making Boys, The Art of Keeping Women 
Faithful, The Whole Art of Smoking and Taking Snuff 
Hithout Disgusting the Ladies, The Art of Conversation 
(Qui nescit dissimulare nescit ’vivere) and many others. 
A strange, witty and instructive book. 


ADVENTURES IN LIVING 
DANGEROUSLY 


by Louis Golding 


2s. 6d. net 


“Tt is as light-hearted a search for adventure, as delightfully 


told, as you could wish to read.”—Irish Independent. 


LADIES IN WAITING, 
by John Dellbridge 7s. 6d. net 


“ This is a novel above the ordinary . . . clever and witty.” 
—Aberdeen Press and Journal, 


‘Tlis characters are well drawn.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


‘Even in these days certain books appear which amaze even those 
w bear views are admittedly broad. . . . The book is clever; it is well 
and carefully written.”—Scots Observer. 
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The Biography of the Month! 


NORTHCLIFFE 


By HAMILTON FYFE 
* As a picture of Northcliffe the consummate 
popular journalist, the creator of a great news- 
paper concern; of the kind of things he did and 
the way he did them; of Northcliffe the man, 
the genius, the magnetic friend and inspiring 
chief, the book could not be improved upon.” 
—Norman Angell in THE sPECTATOR. “ May 
be taken as the authoritative estimate of the 
creator of modern journalism,.”—THE MORNING 
POST. 
Illustrated. 16s. 








MORAL SENSE 
By Dr. JAMES BONAR 
The subject of this book is the rise, progress, 
and decline of a Theory of Morals popular 
in our country for the greater part of the 
eighteenth century. 
12s. 6d. 


IDENTITY AND REALITY 
By EMILE MEYERSON 
Translated by Kate LoEWENBERG 
“An important book. Undoubtedly one of 
permanent value the translation has 
been extraordinarily well done.”—rile HIBBERT 

JOURNAL. 
16s. 
40 MUSEUM STREET, 
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JONATHAN CAPE 
SUMMER FICTION 





MISS MOLE 
E. H. YOUNG 
Author of ‘William’ 
*f must now admit that I had never 
read a line of Miss Young’s work 
before, but the mistake must be put 
right. If the earlier works are any- 
thing like ‘Miss Mole” they must 
be very good indeed. In any case 
the new book provides entertain- 
ment to which the word brilliant 
may be legitimately applied.’ 
RALPH STRAUS in the Sunday Tiines 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


HAXBY’S CIRCUS 





KATHARINE SUSANNAH NY 

PRICHARD Av 

Author of ‘Working Bullocks,’ / J 

‘Coonardoo’ f J 

‘From the very beginning of ‘“Hax- Re 

by’s Circus” one receives gratefully y 
the impression of reality. Every / 


member of this Australian family 
circus is living and individual.’ 
J. A. T. LLoyD in the Daily Telegraph 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


THE GREAT MEADOW 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 
Author of “The Time of Man’ 
‘In Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
America possesses a novelist of the 
first interest. Both by her genius and 
her style Miss Roberts seems to me 
the rare flower in the new generation 
of American writers, which since the 
Great War may reckon a score or 
more of fine talents.’ 

From the Introduction by 
EDWARD GARNETT 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


LYNDESAY 


JOHN CONNELL 
‘Welcome to Mr. Connell! Actually 
he has dared to write a public school 
story as frank and open as any of the 
others, about normally sensitive 
boys who enjoy their school life. 
And he is still a young man at Ox- 
ford! No wonder Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie, who writes an Intro- 
duction, is surprised and _ pleased. 
Moreover there is no priggishness 

about ‘“‘Lyndesay”’.’ 

RALPH STRAUS in the Sunday Times 
With an Introduction by 
CompTon MACKENZIE 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
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herself—not living men. His story misses a universal quality 
Leeause it is too violent, too fantastic, too full of deaths and 
ghostly voices. But it is a magnificent attempt. — 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


TALES. By August Strindberg. (Chatto and Windus. 
8s. 6d.)—This is a very handsome addition to the Phoenix 
Library. The tales were published in 1903 after Strindberg 
had written The Father, Miss Julie and There are Crimes and 
Crimes. There is in them the same morbid idealism that is 
in the plays, the prevailing theme being the progress of man 


through sin, suffering and trial to serenity and selflessness. — 


About this theme are woven a variety of circumstances in each 
story, some of them from the realm of Fairyland, some of them 
from real life, some of them from the traditional history of 
Sweden, and some of them from all three mixed. The book 
might almost be described as a complement in morbidity to 
the wholesomeness of Hans Andersen, and is, of course, worth 
a conspicuous place in any library of fables. The transiator, 
Mr. J. Potts, has done his work well, and only once or 
twice in the book does a sense of awkwardness due to him 
arise. 

THE NOOSE. By Philip Macdonald. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)— 
We must congratulate the Crime Club on the detective story 
which it has selected for May. The Noose has all the elements 
of a good detective story, and it has more besides ; for every 
character who plays a part in the story has individuality, and, 
in many cases, considerable charm. Even the murderer of 
Blackatter is not entirely unlikeable. Mr. Anthony Gethryn, 
the unofficial detective, who sets himself to save the life of 
Bronson who is to be hanged in five days, handles his task with 
amazing ingenuity. He even solicits the assistance of the 
official police force. The dénouement is entirely unexpected, 
and yet the story hangs together quite reasonably. If the 
Crime Club keeps up the standard of this its first choice, we 
shall indeed be grateful to it. 


THE KING AGAINST ANNE BICKERTON. By Sidney 
Fowler. (Harrap. 7s. 64.)—This book is described as being 
by an author whose books “ in a different field of fiction have 
recently achieved enormous popularity.” It is a fairly well- 
written story of an inquest and murder trial designed appa- 
rently to illustrate how easily an innocent man or woman may 
be hanged. It is made apparent to the reader that there is a 
very damaging case against all the persons connected with the 
murdered woman, but the final solution given is not satis- 
factory, and we are inclined to think that Anne Bickerton did 
it after all. It is not explained how she could fail to see a large 
quantity of weed-killer in a supposedly empty cup which she 
carried down a long corridor and up a flight of stairs in broad 
daylight. While this fact remains unexplained, we are 
unable entirely to allay our suspicions that she did see it and 
in fact put it there, and that the little boy who stole in from 
the neighbouring garden was only dragged in by the author in 
order to acquit her and defeat the ends of the law. This is a 
very reprehensible proceeding, and if done should be done 
with more skill. The passages relating to the way in which the 
police decide upon an arrest are also unconvincing. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss Edith S. Ball, 
Easthope Rectory, Much Wenlock, for the following :— 


Questions on Super-Women 


1. Who gave her future husband a bouquet, and he, not having 
a convenient button-hole, cut a slit in his uniform and_ placed 
it there ? 

2. Who ’listed men for the Marquis of Huntly’s Regiment by 
giving them a kiss ? 

3. To whom did a Prince of Wales send a miniature of himself 
accompanied by a paper heart ? 

4, Who held the head of a condemned man in her hands and 
laid it in position upon the block ? 

5. Who was the first to wear cut diamonds in a girdle ? 

6. To what woman was confided the care of the Vatican during 
the absence of the Pope ? 

7. Who walked before the Cross in procession to St. Paul’s, 
clad only in a kirtle and carrying a lighted taper ? 

8. Who was married with a red enamelled wedding-ring ? 

9. Who at a breakfast party ordered the King to make coffee ? 


10. Who could fish for compliments in French, Italian and 
Spanish ? 


11. Who followed the Royal Hunt in a dainty bijou phaeton 


drawn by white ponies ? 
12. Whose usual stake at dice was from £1,000 to £1,500 ? 


13. Who was struck with paralysis while playing the part of. 


“Rosalind ”* ? 
Answers will be found on page v. 


More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 55.) 


The Blue Book, however well planned and written, is still 
a bogy to most of us. Therefore, although, indced, the 
Simon Report be on all the bookstalls, the only chance of its 
data and conclusions penetrating to the ‘* man in the street ” 
(a term somewhat obsolete in an age of broadcasting), is pro- 
vided by the Two Broadcast Talks on India, by Sir John 
Simon, now published as No. 18 of that excellent series The 
Criterion Miscellany (Faber and Faber, 1s.). Here Sir John 
Simon includes the bare minimum of facts to illustrate the 
underlying ideas which animated him and his colleagues in 
the framing of their Report. The first talk, a masterpiece of 
incisive exposition, describes the Indian kaleidoscope. After 
this no intelligent person is likely to approach this collection 
of problems in the “ pose of confident omniscience or of 
vague sympathy ” which the author deprecates. The second 
talk, with the title ‘* The Future of Indian Government,” is 
more open to criticism. After all, the fact that the authors 
of the Report include Englishmen bearing all three party 
labels, is entirely irrelevant to the real issue, namely, whether 
the scheme proposed will work ; for Indian consent and not 
British non-party consensus of opinion is the essential factor 
in making India into a self-governing unit within the British 
Commonwealth. The professional pride of the lawyer, for 
whom ‘“‘aconstitution is a work of architecture . . . . ”’ is evi- 
dent here. Granted that, as with the other British nations 
which have attained Dominion Status, the process must be 
one of growth, the method elastic, the analogy surely breaks 
down when you are dealing with a people—320,000,000 of 
them, too—practically none of whom look at things im a 
British way. We welcome, indeed, the suggestion that future 
changes in the Viceroy’s Executive Council should be provided 
for by rules capable of alteration by resolution of both Houses 
in place of the present rigid procedure of Act of Parliament ; 
but we would point out that all this insistence on Parliamentary 
responsibility for the Central Government of India, is useless, 
and indeed harmful, until there is in this country a better 
appreciation of Indian psychology, of the preliminary 
necessity for bestowing that tzzat—which we may as well call 
Dominion Status as anything else—on which Sir Francis 
Younghusband was so eloquent in the Spectator last week. 

* * * * 





Two years ago Mr. Justice Maugham wrote a little book on 
the judicial murder, in 1762, of Jean Calas, the aged Pro- 
testant of Toulouse, which Voltaire denounced with such 
eloquence and force as to secure from the Privy Council the 
posthumous rehabilitation of the victim’s character. . Now 
we have M. Mare Chassaigne striving in The Calas Case, trans- 
lated by Mr. Raglan Somerset and introduced by Mr. Belloc 
(Hutchinson, 18s.), to show that the Toulouse judges were 
decent men trying to deal fairly with an unpopular Protestant 
who, they thought, had strangled his eldest son because he was 
about to become a Roman Catholic. M. Chassaigne is an un- 
convincing advocate because he is too obviously biassed, and 
because he indulges in endless digressions. It may be observed 
that M. Chassaigne’s quotations from Voltaire’s letter to 
D’Alembert are chosen so as to give an erroneous impression. 
As soon as Calas’. widow assured him that her husband. was 
innocent, Voltaire took up the case in earnest and made 
Europe ring with the scandal of Toulouse. Mr. Belloc suggests 
that Voltaire invented a ‘* Calas myth” which M. Chassaigne 
has ‘“‘ knocked on the head,” but the French Privy Council 
in 1765 agreed with Voltaire. 

* * * * 

Since one of the major needs of the day is the explanation 
of France to the United States and vice versa (France as re- 
presenting the type of European culture which may be 
expected to resist most successfully “ Americanization ’) the 
publication in English of A Short History of the French People, 
by M. Guignebert, of the Sorbonne, translated by F. C. Rich- 
mond (Allen and Unwin, 2 vols., 25s. each), may do good. This 
book, printed in the United States, is dedicated to the 
American soldiers, *“‘ my audience in the Sorbonne in the 
Spring of 1919.” It is a plain statement of historical facts 
from which M. Guignebert, as a psychologist, deduces certain 
elements which make up the concrete idea of the French 
people. He agrees, of course, that the Parliamentary régime 
needs amendment, but, we are glad to say, still more does he 
insist on the need for administrative reform. In common 
with most Frenchmen to-day, he sees the danger of excessive 
centralization, and points to the revival of regionalism as 
providing the driving force for a modelling of France to-day,— 
a score of administrative areas differing from the ‘‘ Départe- 
ments ” of Napoleonic design. 


* * * * 


For over half a century the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings (20 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C, 2) 
has been carrying on its work, and its fifty-third Annual 
Report (2s. 6d.) is informing and encouraging. Private 
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owners of picturesque buildings that need repair but should 
not be destroyed seem as a rule to respond courteously to the 
Society’s pleading. Local councils are far less open to reason : 
as the report states, the East Sussex County Council is de- 
stroying Newcastle House, Lewes, and Battersea Borough 
Council the very fine Principal’s House of St. John’s College, 
which was designed by Wren or by a good pupil of his. The 
photographs of buildings before and after judicious repair 
are most instructive. They should convince hesitating owners 
of old property that the aesthetic and the commercial argu- 
ments often coincide. Vandalism does not pay in the long 
run. 
* * * * 

Government publications find few readers, but a new book 
authorized by the Punjab Government deserves the widest 
popularity. European Adventurers of Northern India, 1785- 
1849, by Mr. C. Grey, edited by Mr. H. L. O. Garrett, Keeper 
of the Punjab Records (Lahore: Government Printing 
Department, 15s.), is full of the strangest stories about some 
seventy Europeans who sought weaith and variety in the 
native States and sometimes found both. The Neapolitan 
ex-gunner Avitabile, of course, has a chapter. This astonishing 
man entered the Sikh service and as Governor of Peshawar 
tamed both Sikhs and Afghans by relentless cruelty. The In- 
dian Government, while privately disapproving of his methcds, 
found it expedient to urge that he should be retained at his 
post, and the East India Company entertained him in London 
when he had left India with his large fortune. Mr. Grey’s 
book is admirably written and solidly based on the records. 
It should supply novelists with endless material. 

* * * 

The Tragic Empress (Skeffington, 21s.) gives us many pleas- 
ant, if unconscious, glimpses of the author, the Comtesse 
des Garets, rather than of its subject, the Empress Eugénie. 
The Empress was indubitably a woman of great beauty and 

ersonality, but the Comtesse des Garets tells us so much of 
1er misfortunes and the tears she shed over them, that we 
begin to lose sympathy with her, which is fatal in a biography. 
The story of the death of the Prince Imperial is told once 
more, with a strong French bias; and many of the other 
reminiscences are merely trivial. However, a book dealing 
at first hand with the close of the Second Empire cannot fail 
to have elements of interest. This one certainly has. The author 
charms us for herself, but fails to convey the glamour surround- 
ing her heroine. 
* * * * 

The plays in The Hut Above the Tarn, and other plays, by 
Nevin Halys (Methuen, 6s.), are perhaps more suited for 
acting by amateurs than for the professional stage. That 
is not to say, however, that they are without merit. 
The author’s sense of character is good, and the atmosphere 
is well maintained throughout each short piece. It is a pity 
that the author has not a greater sense of the value of surprise 
and often gives away the point beforehand. But The Hut 
Above The Tarn is a useful little book to have about the 
house at Christmas time. 

* * * * 

A Committee for Legalizing Eugenic Sterilization, of which 
Sir Bernard Mallet, K.C.B., is Chairman, has just issued a 
pamphlet setting forth its aims. It has had the expert advice 
of Dr. E. O. Lewis, Prof. Julian Huxley and others, and 
claims that its purpose and methods are ‘winning a wide 
approval. The pamphlet is obtainable from The Eugenics 
Society, 20 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

* * * * 

A word of commendation is due to the British Research 
Association for the Woollen and Worsted Industries with 
headquarters at Headingley, Leeds. As from July Ist a new 
scheme of financial support was introduced, providing an 
equitable distribution of expenses throughout the industry. 
In future every firm handling wool from the raw material to 
the finished product will be making a direct payment to the 
Reseaech Association. Those who are interested should 
remember that the Empire Marketing Board makes a contribu- 
tion each year, and is also financing an Empire Survey of the 
conditions of wool production. An attractive little publica- 
tion Scientific Aid for the Wool Industries, by S. G. Barker and 
Arnold Frobisher, explains the work of this Association, and 
might be read with advantage by the ordinary layman. 





Just because we have not scrupled to criticize British manu- 
facturers who disregard the needs of Overseas markets, we 
are glad to pay tribute where tribute is due. At the Royal 
Show that opened in Manchester, on Tuesday, July 8th, there 
is a group exhibit of British agricultural machinery which is 
designed to meet specialized requirements of agriculturalists 
in Canada, India, Africa and Brazil, respectively. Here is a 
new post-War British export industry, and it is worth noting 
that, in spite of the general depression, agricultural conditions 
show an actual improvement in business. We are glad. to 
record also a special inter-Imperial marketing arrangement in 
co-operation with an important Australian firm-for the mar- 
keting of harvesters in South America, 


Notes for Collectors 


OLD tapestries are the most satisfying decoration. for a 
room, if one has sufficient wall space, and they represent 
an infinity of patient skilled labour. It is just, on all 
counts, that they should be prized by the discerning 
collector, and that good pieces should excite lively com- 
petition whenever they occur in the sale-room. Yet it was 
somewhat surprising recently at Christie’s, in the first 
portion of the late Mr. Breitmeyer’s collection of furniture, 
when two large panels of Flemish tapestry fetched £7,350, 
They were fine examples of early Renaissance work, with 
many figures; moreover, they came from the collection 
of the late Lord Grimthorpe, remembered as a shrewd 
antiquary and as the ruthless restorer of St. Alban’s 
Cathedral. But the very high price was paid because the 
panels bore a close resemblance to the famous set after 
Bernard Van Orley at Hampton Court. Three other 
Flemish and Brussels panels, also from the Grimthorpe 
collection, averaged over £800 apiece. j 

Mr. Breitmeyer’s objects of art included an exquisite 
wood sculpture from the Spain of Charles V, the head of a 
comely woman, painted and gilt, which was cheap at £378. 
A German carved wood reredos, of the same period, 
resembling the two well-known examples at South 
Kensington, brought £819, and an elegant French walnut 
cabinet, with delicately carved figures in relief after the 
manner of Goujon, was sold for £220—both having been 
in Lord Grimthorpe’s collection. Another notable piece 
was an Italian cassone in walnut, with a triumphal proces- 
sion painted on the front, which fetched £756. Such 
museum pieces do not occur very often. In this excep- 
tional sale, too, was a Della Robbia relief of the Madonna 
and Child, with the Evangelists and angels, an attractive 
work which brouglit £735. 

The season began quietly so far as pictures were con- 
cerned, but Christie’s sales of June 20th and June 27th 
were important, and they promise others for this month. 
British painters triumphed on the earlier date, especially 
the sporting artist, J. N. Sartorius, whose lively picture 
of a West-country hunt in 1800 fetched £3,150, so keen is 
the demand for old sporting scenes. Reynolds’s quietly 
distinguished ‘‘ Lady Anstruther,” painted in 1761, 
brought £3,045, and Raeburn’s “ Mrs. John Gordon of 
Aikenhead,” £3,570. But Raeburn’s delightful portrait 
of a younger woman, “ Miss Margaret Inglis,”’ was keenly 
contested and ran up to £7,140. Zoffany, too, had another 
auction triumph. His “ Bradshaw Family,” portraying a 
former Secretary to the Treasury with his household, sold 
for £5,880. It should be noted that all these family por- 
traits came from their ancestral homes—a fact which 
made them more than usually interesting and valuable. 
The most important foreign picture was a ‘‘ Féte Cham- 
pétre ” in Watteau’s manner, attributed to Lancret but 
quite possibly by Pater, Watteau’s pupil, which brought 
£3,045. Before the War no one would have dreamed of 
buying a Lancret so dear, but as Watteaus are unattain- 
able the master’s followers have acquired a reflected 
glory. The sale included an interesting series of Burney 
family portraits, mostly by EK. F. Burney, whose picture 
of the brilliant Fanny in one of the tall hats with broad 
ribbon bows fashionable about the year 1780 is distinctly 
pleasing. Gainsborough’s portrait of Charles Rousseau 
Burney was, of course, incomparably the best of the 
series and fetched £4,620. 


Hoppner’s pretty portrait of a child of five, Miss 
Charlotte Augusta Papendiek, won applause at the 
Breitmeyer sale at Christie’s on June 27, and fetched no 
less than £14,700. A delightful half-length study by 
Reynolds, ‘“ Mrs. Fazakerley,” went for £2,520, and a 
typical woman’s head by Romney for £504. A very 
unusual item was a pair of portraits by the sixteenth- 
century German painter, Barthel Beham, which were 
formerly in a Hapsburg collection and sold for £1,102. 
Among other good foreign works a church interior by 
Emmanuel de Witte (£787), and an exquisite river scene 
by that rare master, Hercules Seghers (£2,520) may be 
noted. The modern collector is quick to recognize the 
merit of these Dutchmen who were neglected for genera- 
tions, This week Messrs. Christie’s have been selling the yery 
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Stuart Papers, Relics, Medals, 
Touch-pieces and Books. 


By Major FRANCIS JOHN ANGUS SKEET. 


Original letters and documents signed by Charles Il, James Il, 
James III, Charles Ill, and their Queens, Cardinal York, and 
many from their adherents, including a long one in numerals as 
yet undeciphered. Letters from Dr, Watson regarding the 
collection now at Windsor, to which these are supplementary. 
lilustrations by Emery Walker Lid. Price 31/6 bound full Rexine, 
Ready July 12. 
“ Lives of 3rd and 5th Earls of Derwentwater and their family, ete.,” 
chart pedigrees of Radcliffe and Webb, by the same author. _ Special 
edition 2 gns., ordinary 1 gn. Hutchinson, Paternoster Row. 








Profits given to Hospitals of St. Bartholomew, and St. John 
and St. Elizabeth, 
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And, moreover, with purpose far 
higher than the acquirement of 
fame or wealth for author or 
publisher ; for nothing less 
noble, in fact, than the good of 
men and women 
for better or worse, can all too 
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INTIMATE LETTERS TG HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


Mr. R, King, of The Tatler, writes: ‘“ Readers will be everlastingly 
grateful to the author.’”’ With subtle insight, mellow wisdom, genuine 
sympathy and profound understanding he solves problems in a way 
that makes him an invaluable friend to every husband and 6/9 
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among 
the poor 


RAVE and cheerful as 
she is amidst her daily 
hardships, the poor 

woman has good reason to 
dread the approach of mater- 
nity. A crowded and noisy 
home, inadequate attention, 
discomfort, expense, anxiety—it is hard, indeed, when 
motherhood is associated with such 

DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 
As an outcome of its intimate knowledge of the home life 
of the poor, The Salvation Army founded the Mothers’ Hospital 
at Clapton. Here, in the largest Hospital of its kind in 
England, maternity is associated with comfort, rest and 
peace. Want and worry are banished. In spacious and 
pleasant wards the mother is tended with 

DEVOTED SKILL 

by a fully qualified medical staff and surrounded by up- 
lifting influences, giving the baby a healthy start in life. 
Ante-natal and Post-natal Clinics supplement the splendid 
work of the Hospital itself. 
The special need of both the married and unmarried mother 
comes within the scope of the Army’s practical Christian 
sympathy. 
LAST YEAR 1,605 LITTLE ONES WERE BORN 
under the sheltering shadow of The Salvation Army Mothers’ 
Hospital. Ninety beds are available. Seventy more will be 








added when the much-needed reconstruction and enlargement 
main building is 


of the achieved. 





The largest Maternity Hospital 
in England—The Salvation 
Army Mothers’ Hospital, 
Clapton, E., as it will be when 
extension is completed. 


DISTRICT WORK 


Situated amid congested areas surrounding the Hospital are affiliated 
Centres which radiate light and guidance and render invaluable 
service to the mother in her home. Salvation Army Nurses, engaged 
solely in Midwifery, give expert treatment and supervision, and 
can secure for their patients the advice and help of the Hospital’s 
consulting specialists, who rank among THE LEADING 
GYNACOLOGISTS of the day. 


1,074 births at home were attended last year. 


Will you please help to extend the useful work carried on at 
this Hospital in the interests of the community ? 


DONATIONS will be gratefully received by 
GENERAL E. J. HIGGINS, The Salvation Army, 
10or Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


The Friend of Numberless + - 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 
needs numberless “Jriends Will you be one! 
| RN aa MS 
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¢ «+ » Magnificent eleventh century Cathedral 
. «+ just one of the glimpses you mustn't 
miss while speeding luxuriously northwards. 


Really, travelling from King's Cross to Scotland 
is more than a journey, it's a panorama of 
history and beauty. Still, one can't keep the 
eyes glued to the window all the time... . 
that's where the L-N-E-R has been thoughtful. 


“ON EITHER SIDE" 


. «+. is a booklet produced for your diversion 
and instruction on your journey, illustrated and 
planned to show what to look out for, where, 
and on which side. It will be sent to you free 
on application to.... 


THE PASSENGER MANAGER, LIVERPOOL STREET STATION, E.C.2, 
OR L:N‘E‘R YORK, 
OR AT ANY L:NE:R OFFICE 


LONDON NON-STOP 
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Thomas Hardy’s 
recommendation 
of pure Cider..... 


In his well-known book “ GOOD-BYE 
TO ALL THAT,” the Author, Robert 
Graves, states (on page 375) of 
Thomas Hardy, the distinguished 
Wessex novelist and poet:—At dinner 
that night he grew enthusiastic in 
praise of Cider which he had drunk 
since a boy, and which, he said, was 
the finest medicine he knew. 


“GOLDEN PIPPIN CIDER DE LUXE” is just 
the natural juice of the finest Vintage Cider 
apples obtained from West Country orchards 
and made into pure Cider with as much eare 
as is taken in the manufacture of the finest 
Wines. Those who know “Golden Pippin” 
take the greatest pride in its possession, knowing 
it to be Cider at its best. 

There can be no more healthful drink nor one 
more delectable. 





Special 
SAMPLE 
OFFER. 
If unobtainable from @ e 


your usual supplier, we 
will send you a case 
containing 3 doz. chans- 
pagne pints or a 9-galion 
cask for 22/6, carriage 
paid in England and 
Wales, and we pay car- 
riage on returned emp- 
ties, which are charged 
extra if not returned 
within three months. 
Kindly send name and 
address of your tsual 
retailer, 


Sole Makers: 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO., LTD., 4 WIDEMARSH, HEREFORD 


LPP port? 
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See this trade mark on 

every bottle whether 

bottled locally or by 
the makers, 











ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 

or kitchen, and will give warmth 

in every room when used in 

conjunction with “ROYAL” 
Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
~ Beeston, Notts. 


Write for Booklet. 
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remarkable collection, mostly of the sixteenth century, 
belonging to Sir John Ramsden, and also Lord North’s 
family portraits from Wroxton Abbey, which include 
William Stretes’ portrait of Sir Thomas Pope, founder of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and Hans Eworth’s “ Lady 
Hopton,” dated 1582. 

In the spacious eighteenth century it was customary 
for those who could afford it to order services or tea-sets 
of Chinese porcelain, and have their armorial bearings 
affixcd in enamels either in China or at home. Some of 
the Gordon services in porcelain of the reiyn of Chien-lung 
(1736-95) were sold for high prices at Sotheby’s on 
June 20th. A dinner service of 166 pieces, for instance, 
fetched £483. The buyers of old silver are untiring. At 
Hurcomb’s the other day a pair of plain kitchen pepper- 
pots of George I’s reign brought £145; an octagonal 
teapot of 1714, weighing seventeen ounces, brought 
£420; and an octagonal kettle, lamp and stand of 1717 
fetched £400. Mrs. Walter Levy’s engaging collection 
of Battersea enamels attracted a good deal of interest at 
Christie’s on June 17th; one oblong casket with a pink 
ground and delicate paintings—not transfers—brought 
as much as £52 10s. Some stern people detest the little 
boxes as useless trinkets, but to most of us their homely 
native charm appeals. 

It is seldom that old oak furniture from a_ historic 
castle finds its way into a public sale-room. To judge 
from a report in the Scotsman, the recent sale at 
Dowell’s in Edinburgh, of ancient Court cupboards 
and garderobes from Balgonie Castle near Markinch, 
Fife, must have been of peculiar interest to collectors of 
such things. The catalogue-entry of an ‘ old Scottish 
oak cabinet, fitted with pigeon-holes and small drawers 
enclosed by two doors with raised ebony mouldings to 
panels, fluted pilasters, iniaid with geometrical stars and 
1606, baluster legs, 3 feet 2 inches wide ”’ is most sugges- 
tive and delectable. There was a much larger Court 
cupboard in the sale, with the date 1682 and five panelled 
doors—evidently a fine piece, though requiring a good 
deal of wall-space. Balgonie’s plenishings, as Scotsmen 
call them, should be a source of pleasure to their new 
owners. EK. G. H. 


Report of the National Lottery 
Competition 
Tue advisability or the reverse of innovating National 
Lotteries in England is always in the back of most people’s 
minds, whenever the question of betting is under discussion. 
We therefore offered a prize of five guineas for the best state- 
ment in three hundred words of the case for and against a 


National Lottery. We award the prize to Mr. D. H. Evans for 
his lucid, prudent and economically worded entry :— 


COMPETITION—NATIONAL LOTTERY. 

Gambling is but one portent of that acquisitive instinct common 
in man, and it is psychologically true that to a greater or lesser oxtent 
all men are gamblers born. 

Up to now, all cultural effort to rid man of this instinct has failed ; 
yet each time the suggestion is made to legalize gambling by intro- 
ducing a National Lottery, gambler and anti-gambler come into 
conflict. 

With all their disputing, the moral question of whether it is better 
to give freedom to instinct, or risk the possibly evil consequences 
which psychologists tell us follow when instinct is suppressed, still 
remains unsettled. Many of us are content to leave it so. 

Economically considered, gambling is a luxury. A luxury less 
taxed than any other in a country where all luxuries are taxed, 
which is of particular import when Government are bothered to 
raiso fresh revenue without putting further burdens on vital 
industriés. ; 

Limited to course and credit betting, a tax appears unprofitable ; 
but a Lottery Bureau at several points in each town would bring to 
the tax-gatherer millions who formerly were beyond his reach. 

If gambling is good because it satisfies an instinct natural to man, 
it should be put to advantage. If it is bad, it should be brought into 
the light and controlled, not allowed to flourish under cover of a 
doubtful tolerance. 

A National Lottery might not solve the whole problem, but it 
would at least regularize some of the existing evil irregularities. It 
would help, too, to clean up some of the undesirable features attach- 
ing to that greatest of all gambling mediums, the sports field. 

It might at least be tried, and judgment suspended until results 
are known, results which might be quite different here from those 
known to various Latin countries. D. H. Evans. 

42 Olive Mount, Tranmere, Birkenhead. 


Finance—Public & Private 
The City and Fiscal Policy 


THE reluctance of the City and of Bankers in particular, 
to take any part in political issues is proverbial. It is 
scarcely surprising, therefore, that the “‘splash” notices in 
the morning newspapers of last Friday to the effect that 
Bankers, by passing certain Resolutions, had given as it 
were, a “ death blow to Free Trade,” occasioned consid- 
erable excitement, both in political and financial circles. 

And probably no section of the community was more 
startled than the Bankers themselves, who had met, as 
they considered, in confidential conference to consider 
certain resolutions, which, it had been supposed, would 
have been considered more or less privately by all 
three political parties, and the method of publication 
to be determined later. Just how the fact of the 
Bankers’ meeting and the resolutions discussed at the 
gathering came to be made public so suddenly, seems to 
be more or less of a mystery, and indeed, the only point 
that Iam concerned with is to endeavour to report, as 
faithfully as may be possible, the general feeling of the 
City with regard to the fiscal policy which was the subject 
of consideration by the Bankers and also with regard to 
the action taken by them in approving certain Resolutions. 


Divivep VIEws. 

It would be as incorrect to say that the City has 
suddenly gone over to Protectionism as it would, at any 
time in recent years, to have declared that the City was 
solidly for Free Trade. I think this fact in itself is rather 
suggestive, because, freeing the mind as far as possible 
from all preconceived notions, it means that on this 
subject of fiscal policy, expert judgment of Bankers and 
business men has been, and probably always will be, pretty 
sharply divided. Here and there, of course, are to be 
found what I can only describe as bigoted Free Traders 
or bigoted Protectionists, but for the most part, I think, 
such bigotry is generally allied with political partisanship 
rather than with economic conviction. It is impossible 
for a practical Banker or business man not to discern 
defects in the working out of Free Trade principles, or 
fail to discover many dangers lurking in a Protectionist 
policy. For the most part, the average broadminded 
business man, having examined the subject with care, 
will come to the conclusion that he has to decide, not what 
is the perfectly ideal policy as regards Free Trade or 
Protection, but which policy on balance is best suited for 
the needs of the country, and for the requirements of the 
country at the present time. 


Tue ProLoNcED DEPRESSION. 

Now there are certain main points in the present situa- 
tion which it is impossible to ignore; such facts, for 
example, as the prolonged depression of trade which, 
although now almost world-wide in character, has been 
centred in this country over a period of years. Another 
fact is that, since the War, and owing to our indebtedness 
to the United States, it has become more indispensable 
than ever that we should meet those payments through 
an increase in our exports, that same truth also, of course, 
applying to other European countries indebted to the 
United States. Arising out of this situation is the further 
fact that America, which has always been a Protectionist 
country, has heaped up its tariffs since the War just at 
the very time when it might have been thought, 
having regard to Europe’s indebtedness and the necessity 
for Europe exporting goods and services in payment of 
such indebtedness, that the tariff wall might have been 
lowered instead of raised. Nevertheless, and the point of 
course, is emphasized in the Bankers’ resolutions, 
although for four years this country has endeavoured 
to give a lead to Europe, as regards Free Trade, not 
only America, but most countries, so far from respond- 
ing to this lead, have raised their walls higher and 
higher, and there are even some Free Traders to-day 
who support the action taken by the Bankers on the 
ground that it may lead ultimately to a round-table 
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conference between the various countries, and the estab- 
lishment of ‘a general understanding .making, if not for 
universal Free Trade, at all events for less protective 
measures on the part of the United States and other 
Protectionist countries. 


ExtTrREME Views DEPRECATED. 


_ Ido not propose to discuss how far the present industrial 

depression is accentuated by the force of foreign com- 
petition or how far that competition might be met by 
measures of Protection, for to do so would be to discuss 
the whole problem of fiscal policy which, unfortunately, 
has become so intertwined with party politics. At the 
same time it would be folly to ignore the fact that the 
protracted industrial depression, with its repercussions 
on financial as well as commercial activities, has created 
an atmosphere unfavourable for the moment to the cause 
of Free Trade, and, further, the City considers that at 
this particular juncture the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has acted unwisely in going to unnecessary 
extremes in his rigid antagonism to Safeguarding. 
His zeal, in fact, has partaken too much of the nature 
of fanaticism, and fanaticism never did permanent good 
to any cause. Reaction is inevitable, and personally I 
doubt very much whether we should have heard anything 
of the present Bankers’ Resolutions if Mr. Snowden had 
displayed a more temperate attitude towards the gencral 
question of the Safeguarding of certain industries, which, 
admittedly, are affected in special and peculiar manner 
by the after-consequences of the War. 


> 


No ‘ Pouirics ” IN THE Ciry. 


T think that I should be summing up the views of the 
City very fairly if I were to say that the preponderance 
of opinion is strongly in favour of the general sense 
of the Resolutions adopted by certain representative 
Bankers, though in passing it should be carefully noted 
that these views are the views of bankers in their individual 
‘apacity and not as necessarily expressing the views of 
the institutions with which they are connected. Naturally, 
those who are enamoured of the Bankers’ resolutions, 
and especially those who would use them for politica 
purposes, make the most of the fact that certain of the 
Bankers happen to be on the Board of the Bank of England. 
But not only is it one of the oldest traditions of the 
Bank of England that it has only one political loyalty, 
namely, to the Government of the day, but it is a tradition 
which was never more faithfully observed than it is to-day. 
And it is well that it should be so, for, whatever may be 
the truth concerning Protection or Free Trade, or 
whatever may be the respective merits of the various 
political parties in the City, there was never a time when 
it was more necessary that politics should be completely 
divorced from business and finance and that finance 
and business should be divorced from politics. 

A DELICATE SITUATION. 

Such being the case, it is scarcely surprising that 
there should be some concern in the City as to the wisdom 
of the course which has been taken by recent Bankers at 
the present moment. I have already referred to the 
fact that the Bankers are in no way responsible for the 
moment and method of the recent announcements in the 
Press, but that does not alter the fact that what was 
intended to be a private gathering for the discussion of a 
matter of vital concern to the financial and commercial well- 
being of the nation has been made the centre of political 
agitation. No one who has the slightest knowledge of the 
men alleged to have supported the Resolutions which have 
been published will for one moment refuse to believe that 
they were actuated by the highest motives. Men, such 
as Mr. McKenna and others, who have before now cham- 
pioned the cause of Free Trade do not lightly lend their 
support to a policy of a different character without the 
belief that very grave reasons justify them in ‘abandoning 
that attitude of reticence which has long been associated 
with the British Banker. It is, in fact,’ the admitted 


gravity of the situation which~has. evoked ‘the recent 
action by the Bankers, and whetherthat action is mistaken 


or not, the high motive is beyond all question. Never- 
theless, it is also true that while there may be a commercial 
crisis in the country, there is also something like a political 
crisis, not least within the Conservative Party itself 
and it has been impossible for the Bankers’ Resolutions 
not to have played an important part in shaping the 
developments of politics, 


NATIONAL INTERESTS. 


And, unfortunately, there is too often a tendency not 
merely to fail to appreciate motives but to impute 
unworthy ones. If, therefore, those Bankers who, in 
spite of the present conditions of trade, are firmly con- 
vineed that the solution of our troubles is still to be 
found along the lines of rigid adherence of Free Trade 
principles should express their views openly, it would 
be no matter for regret for it cannot be too emphatically 
stated that the concern of the City is not to inter-meddle 
with politics in any way. On the other hand it should 
be free to express its expert views on matters which 
rightly viewed are really removed from the arena of 
politics and should be considered at all times from the 
standpoint of the national interests. 


Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENTS Firm. 
WirHovut any great increase in the volume of business, the 
general tone of the Stock Markets has been distinctly firmer 
during the past week. For this several causes have been 
responsible. In some quarters there has been a disposition 
to attribute the greater feeling of cheerfulness to the 
influence of the Bankers’ Manifesto, to which I refer in 
the article above. Possibly the slight improvement in 
Home Railway Stocks, in the shares of Iron and Steel 
Companies, and in some of the shares of Motor Companies 
may be due to that influence, but as regards high class 
investment Stocks, such as British Funds and Home 
Corporations, which have really been the feature of strength 
for the past fortnight, the continuance of monetary ease 
must be regarded as the chief factor. Transatlantic 
Industrial shares continue to be one of the dullest spots in 
Markets, conditions in Wall Street being still very unsettled. 


* * * * 


AUSTRALIANS RALLY. 


Not the least interesting feature of the past week has 
been the pronounced rally in Australian Government Stocks. 
In some quarters the rally has been described as premature, 
that view being doubtless based on clear recognition of the fact 
that Australia has to solve many difficult financial and 
economic problems before the exchange crisis has passed. 
It has to be remembered, however, that the fall in Australian 
securities has been very severe, and in several of the stocks, 
which are Trustee Issues, the flat yields to the investor are 
nearly 6 per cent., and in one or two cases, when allowance 
is made for redemption, the yield is nearer to 7 per cent. It 
is searcely surprising, therefore, that the bargain hunter 
should lately have been in evidence, and, moreover, the 
hopes of holders of Australian securities were quickened a 
week or two ago, when it was learned that Sir Otto Niemeyer, 
of the Bank of England, had accepted an invitation from 
the Australian authorities to proceed to Australia, and 
confer with them concerning the economic and _ financial 
situation. During the past few days there has also come 
welcome news of much needed rains in some of the districts 
where there has .been a drought, and, moreover, there has 
also been some slight improvement in the: price of wool. 
These influences have combined to direct the attention of 
investors to some of the Australian Loans, and, so long as 
there is no attempt to rush up prices, a moderate rally is, 
1 think, justified by all the circumstances of the case. 


* * %* % 
FA. IN Brazits, 


A marked exception to the general firmness of markets 
has been the flatness of all Brazilian Loans, due to the 
weakness of the Exchange on London. In particular the 
scrip of the San Paulo Coffee Loan recently floated under 
the auspices of the most powerful financial group in London 
has fallen to 5 discount below the issue price, ‘the fall being 
the more striking in view of the fact that the loan was only 
a ten-year loan, so that at the present quotation the yield 
to the investor is an extraordinarily high one. For the 
moment, however, though by no means for the first timé, 
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the weakness of the Brazilian Loan is the cause of grave 
anxiety to the holders of Brazilian Bonds. 


* * * * 
A Norasie Book. 


In another column I have dealt at considerable Iength 
with the action taken by certain bankers -with regard to 
fiscal policy. Whatever may be the varying views concerning 
that policy, there can be no doubt at all as to the importance 
of the subject in the light of the prolonged industrial depression 
through which the country has been passing. To those, 
therefore, who wish to prepare their minds for an impartial 
study of the question of fiscal policy, and in particular of 
Empire trade, I would heartily commend a book which has 
just been written by Mr. St. Clare Grondona and published 
y Simpkin, Marshall, Ltd. The book, which is_ priced 
at 10s. 6d. net, is entitled Empire Stock-Taking, and its 
chief merit—and it is a very important one—consists 
of the masterly manner in which statistics not only of our 
trade as a whole, but of the various departments of trade, 
covering a period of some four years, are marshalled in a 
manner which is thoroughly educative. There is no attempt 
by the author to indulge in propaganda either as regards 
Protection or Free Trade. The statistics might be quite 
skilfully used either by the free trader or the tariff reformer, 
but those who really wish to see what proportion our oversea 
Dominions trade bears to our foreign trade as a whole, or 
what proportion the trade of the oversea Dominions with 
the Mother Country bears to its trade with foreign countries, 
will obtain this information more readily in this book than 
in any volume which I have handled in recent years. I 
shall hope to refer to the volume more fully on some future 
occasion, but I do so this week, becatise at the moment, 
when there is a disposition to deal with fiscal policy from 
the standpoint of party politics, there is the greater need for 
such a volume as this to be studied by those who wish to 
base their views upon actual facts. 

ASW. 








Answers to Questions on Super-Women 


1. Queen Victoria. 2. Jane Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon.—— 
3. Mrs. Robinson (‘‘ Perdita’’)———4. Catherine of Siena.—— 
5. Agnes Sorel.- 6. Lucrezia Borgia. 7. Jane Shore.—— 
8. Mary Queen of Scots to Darnley.——9. Madame du Barry.— 
10. Queen Elizabeth. 11. Madame de Pompadour. 12. Lady 
Castlemaine.——-13. Peg Woftington. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 
Paid up. Capital nae uae “on ose ° £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund — ina aes sa me £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 


and obtain 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. 
Reserve Funds £342,800. Over 
£1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 
Paid to Investors. Half-yearly 
Dividends payable January 1st 
and July Ist. Easy withdrawals. 
No investor has ever lost one 
penny of his capital. 














FREE or INCOME-TAX 


ESTBOURNE PARK 








BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2. 
Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. John Clifford, C.H. 
Trustees: Rav. 8. W. Hughes, D.D.; E. W. Beard, Esq. 
Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the Society’s Bankers. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
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BATTLE ABBEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Run on modern public 
comfort for pupils. 
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school lines, with every care and 
‘ Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Bracing, sunny climate. ! 
Pupils prepared for entrance to Universities and careers when 
desired, 

Numbers limited to 100. Fees £200 a year. 




















C. JounsTon Burt, F.C.1S., Manager. 






All particulars on application, 
can be provided at age 65, 
or at death if earlier, by an 


£1 000 annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
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No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Stree’, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 
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PLEASE LIFT 


the drab, dull misery from the life of 


ONE POOR CHILD 


for a fortnight. Give it unaccustomed 
happiness and good food in a _ healthy 
environment. This can be done for a 
waif whose normal existence is hedged 
round by the handicaps of poverty for 
the small sum of One Pound sent to the 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 
Please send a pound to-day to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 


18 Buckirigham Street, Strand. 


In 1929 we sent away over 32,000 children. This year, owing to lack 
of funds, we have had to reduce our numbers by several thousands. 
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During the last 87 years 28,426 poor boys and girls have been 
taken from poverty and desolation and given a good home and 


training by 
The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


*‘ARETHUSA’ 


The Society depends upon Voluntary 
Contributions. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT 


towards the upkeep of our family of 1,100 
children, 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Patrons: Their Majesties The King and Queen; 
H.R.H. Princess wig Countess of Harewood; 
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i ARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE.—Sound businesses 
4 financed. Finance arranged to all entitled under 
Wills, Marriage Settlements, Life Interests and Annuities. 


VACANT AND LACKPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
WANTED for September, 1930, owing to increase in 
COLLEGE] numbers, an additional FORM MASTER to take 
Mathematics and General Form subjects in the middle 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 





HOLLOWAY 


I OYAL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Apply 
THE PAGET GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lt., 








- school. Must be a Graduate in Commerce or Arts or 
18 Savile Row, W. 1. (Gerrard 6333.) ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. Science. 
The Governors invite applications for the post of Games: Rugby and Cricket. 
APPEALS DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in Salary: Burnham Award, 1925. 





. the Department of Chemistry, for October, 1930. The 

K Ast END MISSION.—15,000 CHILDREN from | post is resident and open to women only, Full particu- 
homes of poverty in East End slums will, this] lars may be obtained from THE PRINCIPAL, Royal 

summer, be given A DAY’S HOLIDAY at the Seaside | Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, by whom 

or in the Country. 2s. pays for one child, giving him, or | seven copies of letter of application and testimonials must 

her, twelve hours’ happiness. BETWEEN 500 and 600 | be received on or before August 30th. 

of the most DELICATE and SICK LY BOYS and GIRLS 


Applications should be sent to the Head-Master, Boys’ 
Secondary School, Raikes Parade, Blackpool, at once. 
; E. IKIN, 
Director of Education. 
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will be sent to a Holiday Home for a fortnight at a cost 
of 30s. each. Thousands of tired-out mothers and old 
people will also be given a holiday. STEPNEY IS 
LONDON’S MOST OVERCROWDED AND POOREST 
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Rey. F. W. Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
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4 NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
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CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1 
Kee HOUSE Nursery Home, 19 Park Road, 
J Bexhill-on-Sea. Sunny house near ‘sea-front. 
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Breakfast, Hot Bath. Constant 
No tips. —HEMMING, 34 a 
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An ee —CAMARASA.—Exhibition of Paintings 

by the most famous living Spanish painter, 
ANGLADA-CAMARASA.—LEICESTER GALLERIES, 
Leicester Square, 10-6, Saturday 10-1, 











— ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 
SCHOOL or rr HEMISTRY. 


Director and ‘‘ Young” Professor of eet cee 
try: Thomas Gray, D.Sc., LL.D., Ph.D., 

ley ssor of Organic Chemistry : Forsythe S ‘Wilson, 
D.Se., Ph.D., Cc, 

Professor of Inorganic and 
R. M. Caven, D.Se., F.1.€ 

Lecturer on Physical ¢ hemistry : 
A.I.C. 


Analytical Chemistry : 
J. A. Cranston, D.Sc., 


Tecturer on Dyeing: A. B. Steven, B.Sc., F.T 

Lecturer on Sugar Manufacture : T. H. P. He sot, F.L.C. 
DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY, 

Professor: J. H. Andrew, D.Se. 

“* Graham Young ” Lecturer in Ae tienes Chemistry : 

Robert Hay, Ph.D., B.Sc., 

The Diploma Courses are pace for students pre- 
paring to become Industrial and Analytical Chemists 
and Metallurgists. These courses also qualify for the 
Degree of B.Sc. in Applied Chemistry of Glasgow Univer- 
sity and the Associateship of the Institute of Chemistry. 

Fee per session, £26 5s. Session 1930-31 begins on 
Tuesday, September 23rd. 

Calendar, by post, 8s., and prospectus, gratis, may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 





rF\UTOR wanted immediately for Gregg Shorthand.— 
Miss Driver, Moorfield, 'Silsden, Yorks. 


W ANTED, for sporting French Swiss Girl of good 

family, situation to teach French. Pocket 
money desired.— Write H, Hilfiker, Avenue de Morges 21, 
Lausanne, 








—GRANT GRAY, 5S. 173, St. Albans. 


Prd REPRESENTATIVES required for an 
important professional undertaking in London. 
Pleasant work ; no financial responsibility, but ap- 
plicants must be prepared to make a small investment 
as a guarantee. Men and women of good class pro- 
fessional status preferred. Full information will only 
be given to applicants offering references—Box 1629, 
the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 








(PxHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT- 

LECTURER IN GERMAN. Stipend, £300 per annum, 

Duties to commence September 29th. Last date for 

application, Wednesday, July 23rd. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 


“CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The CHAIR of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the 
Patronage of the University Court becomes vacant by 
the resignation of Professor G. P. Thomson, M.A,, 
F.R.S., on September 30th, 1930. . 

The University Court will proceed to consider an 
appointment to the Chair on July 31st, 1930. 

The salary-proposed is £1,175. ‘ 

The conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the undersigned. 

H. J. BUTCHART, 
Secretary to the University. 

The University, Aberdeen, 
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LECTURES; SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR, EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 

MISS MILDRED RANSOM 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 








UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
A LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Rest- 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curricuium 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training ir administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Term. Syllabus from HEADMASTER. 





YAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training to 

) all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 





‘ROEKBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
I LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
$.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, 
«. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss K. bh. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY, i 





ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
H Newport, Shropshire.—Residential, private: rooms 
modern sanitation; farm, dairy, pigs, pouitry. Course 
thorough'y practical. 





NSTITUTE of Women Secretaries trains very 
well educated young women to become Private 
Secretaries. Guaranteed appointments.—Apply, 
REGISTRAR, Institute of Women Secretaries, Ltd., 8 
Goschen Buildings, Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 





IVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

‘the Course covers three years. New students 

ean enter in October and January.—Prospectus sent on 
application to Secretary. 





V ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury 
I Road, London, N.W.6.—Recognized by the 
Board of Education and University of London ; lrepara- 
tion for London Teachers’ Diploma; Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Certificate and Diploma of 
the National Froebel Union. Students eligible tor Board 
of Education grants. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal, 

Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 





GECRETARIAL — AND BUSINESS 
. TRAINING. 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained. by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
This is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes a 
Speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and give: 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
¢00d salaried post on completion of training. SLX 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in September 
Full details, with prospectus from 

Mr. D. L. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop's Koad, London, W. 2. 
Teiephone : Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation tor girls is available ix 
the College buildings. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
NAUTICAL TRAINING. 


| M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. 
E Capt. Supt., Lt.-Commander G. C. Steele, V.C., 
R.N.—This College is for the training of youths as 
officers in the Mercantile Marine. ‘Two years’ training 
counts as one year’s sea service for qualified cadets. 
Commissions granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. and 
R.N.R. Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16 years. 
Moderate terms.—Apply SECRETARY, Thames Nauti- 
cal College (Dept. R. 8.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 3. 


I OWNSIDE, PURLEY.—Preparatory for Public 
Schools Scholarships and Exhibitions. Winchester, 

Lancing, Merchant Taylors. 40 gns.perterm. Vacancies 

for boarders only. Sept.—Apply Headmaster for pros. 











OVERSEAS 
MALES 


Many Spectator overseas readers, home 
on leave, have been induced to ask us to 
restock their wardrobes, sometimes 
through the kindly recommendations of 
present Goss customers, sometimes 
through our occasional announcements in 
this journal. 


The Goss Brothers have always made a 
special feature of overseas outfits. 
Tropical-weight materials, cut, fitted and 
finished by skilled hands, give the highest 
degree of comfort possible with men’s 
conventional attire. 


Tropical-weight day and evening wear is 
becoming increasingly popular amongst 
men in this country who can afford to be 
ready for any of our climate’s 
eccentricities. 

The Brothers Goss do all measuring, 
cutting and fitting personally. Only the 
finest materials obtainable are used. A 
lounge suit, of home weight, costs from 
seven to ten guineas. 

Why not give Goss your. next 
instructions ? 


GOSS 


T. Goss and Company 


Opposite 
Post Office Stn 


Telephonz 
City 8259 


Tailors for Gentlemen 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 
GaN YARN YZORSN A2DRSN LADEN Aa Gok AQP GSN 429 








2() Cns. term. Few Vac. Good Home—Prep. School 
yo) (Thanet).—Headmaster, BM/MCP. London, W.C. 





NRENCH.—To meet the demand of parents seeking 
a comfortable home in which their sons may, 
following upon their Public School education, receive 
the best TUITION in the FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Mr. WALTER WATNEY, an ex-Public School man, 
born in France, founded in 1925 an establishment, 
45 miles from Paris, on the best University lines: For 
this purpose the CHATEAU DE BOULAINS, situated 
12 miles from FONTAINEBLEAU, with 700 acres of 
wooded land, was acquired. Here, under ideal 
conditions, students receive the best instruction in French 
from highly qualified RESIDENT FRENCH PRO- 
FESSORS. Monthly examinations and progress 
reported. Only FRENCH SPOKEN (compulsory). 
Ages 16 to 20. Riding, tennis, golf, shooting, fishing, 
&e. &e. Open ONLY to EX-PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MEN. Students wishing to prepare for RESPONSILONS, 
CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS, LONDON MATRIC., 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE are coached by RESIDENT 
ENGLISH GRADUATES. The acceptance of a 
student is subject to a personal interview with him, and 
no application can be considered unless it is strongly 
supported by the candidate’s former Housemaster. A 
list of. references (names of parents of past pupils) and 
a prospectus will be forwarded on request.—Apply, 
W.S. WATNEY, Valence en Brie (8. & M.). N.B.—A 
special vacation course.is held in August and September. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
[PpABExerox HOUSE, 





HAYWARDS HEATH, 
X. 





Miss Moberly wishes to announce that she has taken 
Miss Rosemary Young, M.A.Oxon., into partnership and 
together they are opening a Junior House in connexion 
with the School where pupils from 7-12 years of age will 
be received. The Junior House adjoins the grounds of 
Farlington House in which older girls from 12-18 receive 
a thorough education up to University standard. 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. ‘‘ Watford 616.” 





j J OLVERLEY SCHOOL (nr. KIDDERMINSTER), 

—aA new boarding house for forty boys is being 
opened in September, 1931. Vacancies may be booked 
now for this house: there are none in the other house. 
Fees, £70 per annum. Apply Headmaster. 


\T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
k SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees : Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 








1\'T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 
Ss ~ —This school is not a-large one and the Girls are 
well cared for, both on the Educational and Health side. 
Good Grounds and Playing Fields. Moderate Fees. 
—Principal, Miss F. C. Stent. Vice-Principal, Miss 
E. E. M. Walrond. 


bese LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available.— Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 


r}\UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 

1850. Thorough education for girls. Languages, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staff. 
Beautiful grounds. Fees from 50 guineas. 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


] ANGUAGES.—Coaching orally or by corresp. Pupils 
4 prepared for University entrance, Bankers’ Inst., 
Civil Service. Terms, 7s. 6d. per hour.—Petzsche (B.A. 
Hons. Lond.), 22 Lyncroft Gardens, West Ealing, W. 13. 


* PEAKING VOICE TRAINED.—Tone, Clear Articu- 
O lation ; also Public Speaking, Preparation and Effec- 
tive Delivery, with Fluency, Confidence. Private Lessons 
—Kk. E. Besant, 115 Gower Street, W.C.1. Mus. 2843. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.— Reliable information and 
A advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &v.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


*‘CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
| TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (iree of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.&. 3. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


efficient, aceurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Stern & Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Gerrard 1542. 








IGH-SPEED Speciality Typing, of all descriptions. 

Literary MSS., Thesis tcr examinations copied, 

Company Meetings covered, Verbatim Reports.— Harper, 
Room 75 Albion House, New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 





ITERARY Typewriting caretully&promptlyexecuted, 
4AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, id. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 





I EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free--REGENT IN- 
SLITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 





N 8S. TYPED, Is. per 1,000 words, including carbon 
4 copy. Accuracy guaranteed.—MONA STUART, 
14 Frewin Road, London, 5.W. 18. 





JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
» &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


£2 jas Q A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
aw L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 
specimen Lesson and “ Guide 5 ” frce from Lonaun Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (5) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 











PUBLICATIONS 


‘END YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
K current issue of Kast End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Fully 
illustrated. Vascinating stories of East End _ life. 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 
Kast End Mission, Stepney Central Hail, Commercial 
Road, London, EK. 1. 











SWISS RESORTS 
1 ENEVA.—GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. Facing 
J lake. One of best and nicest hotels in Switzerland. 


NV ONTREUX, SUISSE MAJESTIC. The most comf. 
i hotel in best sit. Pens. from 15 franes. 











rP\HUN. HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN. Comf. 
English Family Hotel ; quiet position, large park. 
Kursaal. ‘Terms from 9s. 


y Aga eb (5,315 ft.). THE HOTELS SEILER. 
'4 Comfortable and homely Hotels with 1,000 beds. 
Patronised by British visitors. 














Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





“DYMUTH” ote sei 


and all 


SILVERFIS 


upholstery, books, etc. 
From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


pests that prey on _ clothes, 
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TOURS, &c. 


FOR SALE 





ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB.-Autumn Cruise, 
September 2nd to 22nd, visiting OLYMPIA, 
AEGINA, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, COS, 
RHODES, SYRACUSE and PALERMO.—Secretary, 
8D Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





I ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2d. 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 34d. per Ib. 

Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 

post free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





if ARGEST roast. chickens & ducklings, 6s. 6d. pr. 
4 Boil. fowls, 5s. 6d. pr.; trussed, pt. pd. ; reliable. 
—A. Harris, Rock House, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





| oe roasting fowls and ducks, 6s. 6d. pr.; boilers, 


HURLEY, Square, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








APARTMENTS 





5/ DALLY.—Bed, Breakfast, Hot Bath. Constant 
2/" hw. all rooms. No tips—HEMMING, ‘34 South- 
wick Street, Hyde Park, W.2 
Padd,. 2364. 


Cambridge Terrace, 








TAILORING 





\W ALTER CURFALL, world’s leading Turnclothes 

specialist. Lounge, Double-breasted or Plus-Four 
Suit, from 50s., turned and beautifully retailored ** Just 
Like New.” Don’t worry, send garments and leave 
rest to me.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Central 1816. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the werld.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 











SALE BY AUCTION 





N*% FOREST BORDERS.—CHERRY TREE 

COTTAGE, Woodgreen (1 mile Breamore Station, 
9 of Salisbury, occupying a lovely situation high up, 
shaded by forest trees). Large sitting, dining-room, 
3 bed, bath, fine studio, kitchen, ete. Electric light, 
garage. Quatmtold 4-room Thatched Cottage in 
grounds. Low reserve. Will be offered by Auction 
July 23rd next.—Full details of the <Auctioncers, 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, Salisbury. 











ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 

LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 
CEYLON MALAY 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES 
CHINA JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars 
“apply 


LONDO 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 
Avenue 9340 
LIVERPOOL 
| vows BUILDING, ‘WATER ST. 
‘ Central_ 3840 


GLASGOW . > 
75 BOTHWELL sT. ~ 
Central 9222 ~ 



































SURPLUS APPAREL = 


UCTION YOUR SURPLUS APPAREL.—Ward- 
robe Dealers and Private People attend our Sales 





re compete for Ladies’, Gent.’s and Children’s Clothing, ' 


Furs, Naval and Military Uniforms, Boots, Shoes, Linen 
and Household Effects, Jewellery, Plate, &c., hence top 
prices. realized. Sales daily. Prompt settleménts. 
SEND TRIAL PARCEL.—Dept. 5S.P., JOHNSON, 
DYMOND «& SON, LTD., 
24-26 Great Queen Strect, Kingsway, W.C. 2 


Auction Rooms . ‘st. 1793), 


‘| SHOP PRICES, 





Pao Grey Pony, 14.2, 7 yrs., , Governess Car. 

Brown harness, nearly new. Lady driven. £3) 
complete. Child’s Pony, grey, very ae used riding 
school, £12.—Brunt, Whittington, Oswestr 








MISCELLANEOUS 


i DAILY.—Bed, Breakfast, Hot Bath. Constant 
o/* h.w. all rooms. No tips. —HEMMING, 34 South. 

a Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 2. 
add, 2364. 


VOR SALEW—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free. — 
Rev. W. D. THompsoNn, Grafton Vicarage, York. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer { St., London, W. 1. 














AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1,. with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. eceaet :—24% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 

4 Cigarettes; delight of — connoisseur. “Tobacco 
matured by nature only ; 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped ; S00" ‘a 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice; rare, tine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
«& CO. LTD. oo PLCC ADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 








JEAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
also all kinds'of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 


personally for you by expert. knitters, plain or in the 
‘1 famous “ Fair Isle 


” Patterns, from the real, soft, light, 
elastic native wools, -At.Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
Special discount during slack summer 
months.—Write for illustrated Booklet to 5274, WM. 


D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





Any length cut. Pat. 


R EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. 
46 Stornoway,Scotland. 


free.James St. Tweed .Depot,2 





I OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 

Artillery House, Varl’s Court, 8.W. 5. Ex-gunners 
careftilly chosen for your needs. Smart Uniformed Men 
at shortest notice. Please phone Frobisher 1234. 





\T. BRIDE’S LACE AND KNITLING INDUSTRY. 
—Sampies of finest Limerick and Carrickmacross 
Lace Handkerchiefs, Collars, &e., and of hand-knitted 
garments, sent on application to Miss D. Burke, Mana- 
geress, Clifden, Co. Galway, LES Or work executed 
to- order. 


YOMETHING. NEW. FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
hk coloured Pottery ; be ree colouring; big — 
—Rainbow Pottery Uo., Dept.“ 8,”’ Lindtie ld, Sussex 








VNTONE for Gardens.—-Write for folder to Ashton 
Ss “& Hotmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield, 
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| BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 














VHB: ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 

.  First-clags residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 

R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). 

| OURNEMOUTH PAVILION HOTEL, 

Every modern comfort. Private lock-up garage. 
Close Pier, shops, golf links. Tel.: 1154. 


i eee ge HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 











h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 
© eee — DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL 
j Enlarged and modernized. 
Running water in bedrooms. 
CENTRAL FOR TOURING PERTHSHIRE. 





D ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHLRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
ms. ft, 2nd c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
Re! A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager, 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


) ae (FIFE) MARINE HOTEL. — Patronized by 
4 Royalty. Southe — ‘exposure, overlooking Firth of 
Forth. Close to links, 
Running water in all ‘bedrooms. 
Billiard room. Elec. light throughout. 
Garage, Tel.: 19 Elie. 





Tennis and famous Elie Sands. 
Large sun verandah, 
Central heating. 





{ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE Geer. 
4yFacing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125° bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ‘Phone 311. 


{XETE R.—RKOYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H.& ¢, 
water & radiators in bedms, Lift,Nt. porter.’ Phone 4071? 


ee a Wy ‘Guest Housé. Beaut. 
sit. Home comforts. G ‘ mee | of 2,000 | 
books. Sunny garden. Traditional Wi ell of. Holy: Crait | 
Expeditions. Craft Classes. Terms mod,—Apply Warden. ' 








| 


TEVORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 
class, 200 rooms fitted withrh. & c. water, Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s “‘ Revellers ” 


j Dance Band (6f Broadcasting fame) for the season. 





tis Li -HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. - First-class. "200 feet above sea. 
| A.A: and -RA.C. Tel. :. Hydrotel.. Phone: 2207: 
pede Y.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

=A ideally Sithated; perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. ‘For illustrated Tariff t apply 
_= 2 RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. _. Telephone .3655, 








| ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN,’ first, class. “ Accom-'| 


modation 300. Write for Tilustrated” Tariff, 





NV ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt.° Britain's Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comtort, and_pleasuye. . £70 4 

Bedrooms ; those with h. & ¢. from 415s: per day, inch. : 

sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. * + = + 





| RIDGE OF ALLAN, Stirl’gshire—~ALLAN WATER 
HOTEL, Mod. elec. treat. appliances, Grms., Brallan. 





YURREY TRUST INNS for. excellent ” country 
K quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Appiy for list, stating ona to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street. Guildford. 





\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL, » On River Dart. 
? 1st.class.-Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14. 


clined te ahi OB, 





Ask for Descriptive List (5 (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
- HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’ $ REFRESH sp t HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


TD, 

P, R. H. ess Ltd., St. asain’ 8 Hou ‘Sh, 193 REGENT 

STREEt; W. 1. 

V J HERE to Stay in London. —THE LODGE, 1 St. 
-. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 

With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 





5s. 6d. day, or 303. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 
































IN CALIFORNIA, 


TEXAS, MEXICO, 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA. 





_ SPEND YOUR HOLIDAYS 


RETURN TICKETS AT SPECIAL FARES. 


FOUR GREAT SCENIC ROUTES 


A. B. REYNOLDSON, General Agent for Gt. Britain. 
SOUTHERN 


ACROSS AMERICA 


In connection with any 
Atlantic Steamship Line. 


PACIFIC LINES, 
49 Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3; 
‘ au Water St., Liverpool. a 
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